MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 
DEMANDS 


Jriple Manne 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened ... and better final 
result. 

Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 

. and Super-Jet final cleaning ... and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 


. latest 


*"First’’? 


Lummus 


Have you seen our new automatic 
suction control . . 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS «+ GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW 
DOUBLE-BOX DOWN-PACKING PRESS 


Designed for Medern Gins 








of High Capacity 


lj iil a: ; 7 features incorporated in the design of this new all-metal press 
H|| Te materially improve efficiency and ease of operation. Height of the 
‘ Press Box has been increased to provide more space below the Press 


7.7 rT til { Nl ii a Dogs. Size of the Charging Box area has also been enlarged to permit 


+ 
a rapid deposit of cotton in the Press Box. Other features include 


ff Re Hydraulic Cylinder Assembly, Automatic Retainer Dogs, Single Con- 
trol Operation, and Hinged Doors and Locks of high-grade Meehanite. 


a 





-—* — 
; bd el ——— be Our Bulletin 207 gives complete details. 
— uz y We invite you to write for it. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS  « MEMPHIS 
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W ANT to transmit power at high 

speeds ... with better than 98% 
efficiency for the life of the drive? With 
Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain you 
get lower initial cost on many applica- 
tions . . . lower operating costs in all 
cases. In addition, ability to operate at 
higher speeds means less investment in 
motors and controls. Efficient operation 
on extremely short centers saves space, 
too. Remember, you can get positive, 
no-slip Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
from fractional to thousands of hp, with 
drives from 4 to 50 hp available from 
stock. Ratios range from 1:1 to 7:1. 
Contact your nearby Link-Belt office or 
distributor today. 


LINK 


‘©y;BELT 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 

Springs (South Africa), Sydney ( Australia) 
Sales Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors 
in Principal Cities 52a) 





GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 
SCREW | 
ELEVATOR i 


Pre © 


TYPES 
For Every Need 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 











6 S.E. 4th St. 
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» tht COTTON Gm A . ar 
The Cover PRES 
HORSES have a universal appeal— w= ci is ore 


no matter whether you happen to be 
seven years old and an admirer of 
Trigger and Champ, or 70 and feeling 
a little too creaky to have any real 
desire to get back in the saddle again. 
We think that the ponies in our cover 
picture are pretty enough to make 
anyone want to head west for the 
open spaces—out where a man's best 
friend is his hoss. 





Photograph by John Jeter 
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Laue 1 OFF 


Two old coon hunters were swapping 
tall stories about their dogs. “Why,” said 
one of them, “I had a yaller hound oncet 
znd every time just before I went hunt- 
ing I’d whittle out a board in the shape 
of a coon hide stretcher, just to show 
him the size of the one I wanted, then 
I'd set it outside where he could see it. 
Well, sir, one day my wife set the iron- 
in’ board outside and that critter ain’t 
come back yet!” 

eee 

Man to friend: “Nobody can cook like 
l’abel, but they came pretty close to it 
when I was in the Army.” 

ee e@ 

Following epitaph is on a_ headstone 
in the Medway, Mass., cemetery: 

In Memory of Mr. Peter Daniels 

1688-1746 

Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 

Lies Mr. Peter Daniels, 

Who too early in the month of May 

Took off his winter flannels. 

eee 

Puffing their way toward the jagged 
peak in the Rockies, the two pack-laden 
mountain climbers were surprised to come 
upon a sheepherder grazing his flock 
among the summit rocks. One of them 
said to him, “Good heavens, man! You’re 
not going to graze those sheep up on 
that peak are you?” 

“Nope,” said the herder. “This is about 
as high as they’ll go—till they reach the 
butcher shops.” 





eee 

The congressman is scratching his head 
over a letter he received last week from 
a woman back home. The letter said: 

“In the past, Congressman Jones has 
been very helpful to my husband and 
ine, but has deceased. I hope I can say 
the same for you.” 

eee 

Policeman, to burglar carrying chest 
out of house: “What have you there?” 

Burglar: “Can’t tell you. Haven't 
looked at it myself yet.” 

eee 

During the last World War, our Ma- 
rines had a hard fight with Japs on an 
island infested with cannibals. 

After the battle, it was evident the 
native cannibals did not approve of the 
Americans. When pressed for an expla- 
nation of their attitude, their chief re- 
plied: “You are savages. I do not want 
my people to be spoiled by you. I have 
watched you for two weeks. Each day 
you have killed more Japs than you could 
eat.” 

eee 

Sudden Thought: The government 
never would be able to balance its budget 
if, like the rest of us, it had to pay taxes. 

eee 

Golf is a game in which a ball one and 
one-half inches in diameter is placed on 
a ball 8,000 miles in diameter. The idea 
is to hit the smaller ball. 

eee 

When Brown called at the house of 
Keene, a business associate, he was met 
in the hall by a very homely woman. 
She took his hat and motioned him to- 
ward the living room where he was 
greeted by Keene himself. 

“Say,” said Brown, “was 
wife or a maid?” 

“Oh, come now,” replied Keene, “would 
I hire a maid that homely?” 


that your 
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For a REAL power barga 


) 
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IN ans ie es ee a 
MM engines are built for low-cost cotton gin 
installations. Inquire about compounding new 
MM engines with your present power to meet 
increased power requirements. 






* (het? 










SMALL IN COST 


Here’s why MM engines give m@ 
you more for your money. 
First, MM power costs you 
less . . . standardized design 
permits high production of 
parts. Second, MM power lasts 
longer . . . because of extra 
heavy parts construction and 
low-speed operation. Third, 

MM performance is second-to- 
none... quality of manufacture 
is controlled every step of 

the way. And, for a big bonus, 
MM'‘s heavy-duty construction 
permits high compression for 
increased power on less fuel. 
See your MM dealer or write 
for speeds and horsepower 
specifications on your lowest 
cost fuel. 


ONPAR 
















LOW-SPEED 
LONG-LIFE 


Ws. WH, 


MinmEAPOLis MOLINE 


CMM 














MM engine flexibility makes all kinds of in- 
stallations easy. Get the facts on front or rear 
power take-off and choice of rotation or PTO- 
speeds that meet your needs, save you money! 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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IN PHILLIPS 66 
SOLVENTS 
In a solvent purity is 
essential. Purity means 
efficiency. The purity of 
the solvent may affect 
the performance of your 
plant as well as the quality 
of your oil and meal. So 
7 Phillips Petroleum Company 
maintains separate storage 
tanks, loading racks and tank 
cars, exclusively for hexane. 
Every car is thoroughly in- 
spected before loading. After 
loading, samples are taken from 
top and bottom of the car. Only 
3 
3 


after careful analysis of each 
individual tank car sample is 
the shipment released. 

In Phillips 66 Hexane there 
are no light ends to lose . . . no 
heavy residue. It’s all active 
solvent . . . clean and water- 
clear . . . with a typical boiling 
range spread of 5°. 

Write now for complete in- 
formation on Phillips 66 Sol- 
vents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, 
corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other oil extrac- 
tion industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Problems and Opportunities 
In Southern Agriculture 


BANKERS and other businessmen can help farmers of the South 
build sound programs, Under Secretary of Agriculture says in address 








HE PRESIDENT of the United 

States recently told our nation, “We 
have won the opportunity to show that 
free people can build in peace as boldly 
as they fight in war.” 

And a few months ago the President 
told the world that, “The monuments to 
this new kind of war would be these: 
roads and schools, hospitals and homes, 
food and health.” 

Agriculture along with the rest of the 
economy now faces the challenge to dem- 
onstrate that full employment and abund- 
ant production can be maintained on a 
profitable basis without war. Will free 
people, as our great President suggests, 
“build in peace as boldly as they fight 
in war?” 

If so, we will step up our activities 
as we build the “monuments to this new 
kind of war... roads and schools, hos- 
pitals and homes, food and health.”’ The 
stakes are large the challenge is 
great. 


e A New South Has Been Emerging— 
Some of the most rapid development in 
the nation has been taking place in the 
Southern States. 

In 20 years, 1930 to 1950, land in farms 
increased 50 million acres, cropland har- 
vested decreased 13 million acres—total 
pastureland rapidly expanded 54 million 
acres, over one-third, or 36 percent. 

The cropping pattern has been revo- 
lutionized, cotton acreage down 40 per- 
cent, corn acreage down 32. percent, 
wheat up 33 percent, oats up 11 percent, 
peanuts picked and threshed up 57 per- 
cent, grain sorghums for grain up 76 
percent and eight times as much soy- 
bean acreage—1949-52 compared with 
1929-33. 

Farm income has become more diver- 
sified and stable. 

Farms have been rapidly mechanized 

there are over four times as many 
tractors as in 1940. In seven years grain 
combines increased in numbers three 
times, cornpickers 10 times and pickup 
hay balers seven times. 

More industries have moved into or 
have been developed in the South. Now 
more rural people can have off-farm em- 
ployment at good wages. Employees in 
non-agricultural establishments in the 
13 Southern States have increased from 
six million to 10 million in 12 years. 

The South is on an accelerating rate 
of progress. The up-trend has been es- 
tablished; means of achieving greater 
production and income are known; a 
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made recently at meeting of Memphis Clearing House Association 


By TRUE D. MORSE 


growing amount of aggressive leadership 
has been developed. The elements of 
continued and even greater progress are 
present, 

The future of the vast and highly 
important area which you bankers serve 
is therefore primarily dependent upon 
the aggressiveness and effectiveness of 
your leadership and upon those who 
work with you. Your responsibilities are 
great—your opportunities are equally 
large. People look to their bankers for 
leadership and must have effective 
guidance and cooperation from their 
financial advisors and banking institu- 
tions if the most is to be accomplished. 


e Not Dependent on War — Business 
activity and expansion are not dependent 
upon war and major artificial inflation 

processes which destroy lives and prop- 
erty and help exhaust resources. I heart- 
ily agree with the National City Bank 
of New York when it says, “Business 
depends, in the end, upon the enterprise 
and ambitions of people; upon their will- 
ingness to work in order to raise their 
standard of living; upon research and 
technological progress; upon saving and 
investment; upon good management of 
public and private affairs; upon cooper- 
ation and understanding to maintain 
fair and equitable terms for the ex- 
change of goods and services; and fin- 
ally, upon peace, order and _ stability.” 

Yes, progress of the South is keyed 
to such leadership as yours—upon the 
enterprise and ambitions of people—up- 
on their willingness to work—the quali- 


ties which you and your banks are 
constantly developing among the _ peo- 
ple whom you serve, 

Rural communities are largely the 
masters of their own economic fate. 
Whether towns prosper and grow—or 
decline—is primarily dependent upon the 


degree of the imagination, planning and 
aggressive work of the community lead- 
ers. There must be careful planning 
and sound long range management to 
assure growth and increasing prosper- 
ity in most trade areas. To see what can 
be accomplished, you need only to study 
the accomplishments of towns like Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; Tupelo, Miss.; Clarksville, 
Tenn., with Banker C. W. Bailey’s four 
pillars of income; Forrest City, Ark., 
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among its leaders Banker 
and other growing 


which has 
W. W. Campbell; 
trade centers. 

Farmers will continue to be largely the 
masters of their own financial fate. 
Through more than 26 years of farm, 
ranch and plantation management ex- 
perience, in most of the states, I have 
been impressed with the fact that each 
farmer—not the government — largely 
controls the extent of his profits. That 
is as it should be. 

Agricultural problems as seen from 
Washington have deepened my impres- 
sion that whether a farmer succeeds or 
fails is primarily dependent upon him 
and his family. 

Government has majer responsibility 
for sound national economic and farm 
programs. But within the favorable cli- 
mate which a sound government cre- 
ates—the degree of success of a farmer 
will continue to depend on his individ- 
ual management and farming ability. 

There is no substitute for a good job 
of farming. 

It is for such reasons that we see 
growing appreciation of the agricultura, 
policies of Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
in which he maintains: 

“Our efforts should be to re-orient our 
present national policies and programs 
so that they will contribute to the de- 
velopment of a prosperous and produc- 
tive agriculture within our free enter- 
prise system. 

“It is generally agreed that there is 
danger in the undue concentration of 
power in the federal government. Too 
many Americans are calling on Wash- 
ington to do for them what they should 
be willing to do for themselves. 

“Individual freedom and citizenship 
responsibility depend upon the princi- 
ple of helping the individual to help 
himself. 

“Inefficiency should not be subsidized 
in agriculture or any other segment of 
our economy.” 

Let’s never miss the opportunity to 
drive home such fundamental and char- 
acter building facts. 


e Underemployed Farmers Underem- 
ployed farm families are all through the 
South—and should have your special 
consideration. In 1949 there were over 
700,000 farm operators in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas with total value of products sold 
of less than $1,500. 


Such low income families exist 


7 


farm 














in large numbers in the trade areas of 
every bank served by Memphis. It re- 
quires only simple arithmetic to show 
what can happen to your banking ac- 
tivities and to all business in the area 
if you lift the incomes of these farm 
families by as little as $1,000 per family 
per year. 

In the five state area used for illustra- 
tion, it would create a minimum of 
$700 million more farm incomes—and 
would probably result in at least $1% 


billion more business and investments 
per year. 
In the trade areas of many local 


banks, adding $1,000 more income to 
underemployed farm families would step 
up trade $10 million or more per year. 

Those advising us on how govern- 
mental farm programs can be improved 
point to the need of the low income farm 


families and show that present price 
support and other commodity programs 
do not well fit problems of these farm- 
ers. They get comparatively little bene- 
fits. 

But do not wait for Washington—the 
primary and most rapid progress in in- 
creasing the income of farm families 
will come from leadership at the local 
level—leadership which you can organize 
and make effective. I refer to the great 


results that can flow from the team 
work of bankers, other business men, 
farm leaders, Extension workers and 


other agricultural agency  representa- 
tives available to each trade area. 


e Better Programs Coming—Improve- 
ments in governmental farm programs 
are being developed and will aid in the 
more rapid progress of the South. When 
Congress reconvenes it is expected to 





no faster mounting sheave 
on the market today? 





Yes, that's what we said. Wood's ‘‘Sure-Grip"’ Sheave is easy on—easy off — 

faster than any other sheave and hub combination on the market today. 

Here are a few of the reasons why: 

1. Hub is completely split from end to end, assures a positive, snug grip 
on the shaft. Hub is tapered, for easier removal of sheave from hub. 

2. Fewer parts—just hub and screws. 

3. Our draw-up bolts go into a full threaded hole, (sheave and hub wiil 


definitely not work loose.) 


4. Assemble sheave rim and hub on the shaft as a complete unit. 

5. Available in A, B, C, D and E groove sections. 

As for the price—write us and we'll gladly give you full particulars. 
Remember, more sheaves are used with this hub construction than any other 


type. 
Y/ 
T. B. 


1117 W. 


SONS COMPANY 


COMMERCE STREET-DALLAS, TEXAS 
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take up the task of giving the nation 
better laws with which to promote farm 
prosperity. 

To aid Congress in this difficult task 
and major responsibility, we are engaged 
in what is probably the biggest coordi- 
nated, privately conducted effort in the 
democratic evaluation of farm programs 


ever seen. 
Secretary Benson has rightly been 
critical of some of our present farm 


programs. He says, “My concern is that 
they give the farmer too little.” 

In instances they cut down on market 
outlets—synthetics and substitutes take 
part of the cotton market, and at times 
cotton is priced out of world markets. 
Farmers need more rather than less 
flow of their products into consumption. 

While recognizing such need for im- 
provements in governmental programs 
Secretary Benson has faithfully and 
vigorously executed present price support 
programs—and will continue to do so 
until improvements are written into the 
laws. 

You and your banks along with ail 
other business dependent upon and serv- 
ing agriculture have a great stake in 
having sound, practical farm programs. 
We urge you to have an active part in 
helping determine how to improve the 
governmental programs. 

For example, what volume of farm 
production is to be financed and flow 
through your gins, elevators, and feed 
houses? 

Will machinery, gas, oil, fertilizer and 
other supplies be sold to operate farms 
at capacity or on a restricted basis? 
Down which road lies the most farm and 
business prosperity? 

Restricted production is not the long 
run answer to “surpluses,” with the ex- 
ception of tobacco and possibly cotton 
(non-food crops)—according to most 
studies and reports which we receive. 

The weight of opinion is that agri- 
cultural resources and productive capac- 
ity should be used—and used effective- 
ly. The destruction of food, holding land 
and equipment idle or in limited use, 
and prolonged delays in putting im- 
proved production and marketing prac- 
tices into use and other such obstacles 
to the efficient use of agricultural re- 
sources—these are not in the long-time 
best interest of agriculture or the na- 
tion. 

The practical difficulties of restrict- 
ing production, particularly in diversi- 
fied areas, are generally recognized. The 
South is more and more diversified. 

However, restrictions on production 
are clearly indicated as necessary if 
price supports at a rigid high level are 
to be maintained. This principle is not 
accepted equally by producers of the 
various commodities. 

Under present laws you saw wheat 
farmers forced to choose between two 
extremes of restricted acres with 90 
percent price supports, and no restric- 
tion and 50 percent supports. It was no 
surprise that farmers voted 87.2 percent 
for the restrictions. 

But many say that it was not a rea- 
sonable choice to force upon wheat 
farmers—that the wheat program can 
be improved. 

Cotton farmers will soon face a sim- 
ilar choice—under a depression-born law. 
We are being told that the program can 
be improved. 


e Flexibility Preferred—The principle of 
flexibility is generally though not unan- 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Modern methods are used in the production of high quality 
salad oil, margarine and shortening at one of ACCO’s vege- 
table oil products plants, in Monterrey, Mexico. 


with “WASTE” 


Nor many years ago, about two-thirds of 


the weight of the cotton crop was a total loss, 
and disposal of cottonseed presented a problem 
for the gins. 

Only within the past 50 years has the outcast 
cottonseed come into its own. As cottonseed oil 
mills and refineries were erected across the Cot- 
ton Belt, a new industry was established. 

Today the cottonseed industry is among the 
giants. At the mill the linters, meal, hulls and 


oil are separated to go their divergent ways — the 


linters into upholstery, plastics, rayon, lacquers, 
the hulls and meal into livestock 
feeds and organic nitrogen fertilizers . . . the oil 
into salad oils, the finest shortening and the best 


cellophane .. . 


margarine. A complete list of cottonseed prod- 
ucts would run into the hundreds. 


reborn 
through the test tubes of modern science, makes 


The once-discarded cotton seed, 
an important contribution to good living. Con- 
tinuing research to develop new products and 
new processing methods promises a_ healthy 
future for the tiny but wondrous cotton seed. 


NDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON @® ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS ® BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 
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TRAMPING GRINDS TRASH 





PACKING (3 BALES IN A2 BALE TRAILER) 
AND STOMPING GRINDS FINE TRASH INTO 
THE LINT AND IS EXTREMELY DIFFICULT TO REMOVE. 


PITY THE POOR GINNER WHO 
GETS THIS COTTON 
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USDA, P&MA Cotton Branch 








Council Poster Attacks 
Tar Spot Problems 


The National Cotton Council is dis- 
tributing a poster depicting the major 
sources of tar spots and giving recom- 
mendations for preventing this damage. 

Using the theme of Brer Rabbit and 
his Tarbaby, the material shows what 
the cotton industry should do to fight 
its tarbabies. 

The following 
preventing tar 
poster; 


for 
the 


recommendations 
spots appear on 


Ginners—Shake all bagging patterns 
to remove loose bits of tar. Check inside 
of press; get rid of any tar found. 

Compress-Warehouse Workers—Insist 
on clean boxecars for shipping cotton. 

Haulers—Supply only clean tar-free 
boxears for transporting cotton. Pro- 
tect cotton from tar whenever it is be- 


ing trucked—at any stage from the 
field to the mill. 
Producers—Watch for appearance of 


10 


picksacks with plastic coating that won’t 
contaminate cotton, Once they’re on the 
market, begin using them instead of 
asphalt-coated sacks. 


First Round in Tax Case 
Won by Arkansas Gins 


Decision was made in favor of Ar- 
kansas ginners in Pulaski Circuit Court, 


Little Rock, recently in the ginners’ 
fight against the Arkansas use tax. 
The court upheld the ginners’ conten- 


tion that they are exempt from the two 
percent state tax on machinery and re- 
pair parts. 

State Revenue Department attorneys 
immediately appealed the decision to the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, where action 
on the case is expected later this year. 

The test case involves W. A. Hender- 
son Gin, Marvell, as plaintiff, and the 
Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation is paying the costs. 
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e Parcel Post Rates 
To Go Up Oct. 1 


WHEN NEW parcel post rates go into 
effect Oct. 1 this year, presently-used 


computing charts which figure the 
amount of postage due will be obsolete, 
warns the National Association of Scale 
Manufacturers. 

Scale manufacturers are busy making 
new charts, but during the changeover 
period, they may not be able to keep up 
with demand, an Association spokesman 
says. 

The change is for parcel post only, 
and rates for first class and airmaii 
are not affected. 


Engagement Announced by 
1952 Cotton Maid 


The engagement of Patricia Ann Mul- 
larkey, 1952 Maid of Cotton, to Charles 
Quinn Brady, Jr., has been announced 
by Miss Mullarkey’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Michael Mullarkey, Dallas. 

The 1952 Maid was a hostess for the 
National Cotton Council meeting held 
in Dallas this year. She is a graduate 
of Ursuline Academy and _ attended 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
At Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, where she received the B.S. degree, 
she was a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta and 1951 homecoming queen. 

Brady’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Quinn Brady, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. He attended Georgetown Uni- 
versity and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara. 

The wedding is planned for Oct. 24 
at Christ the King Church, Dallas. 


Saltillo, Miss., Ginner, 


John Wesson, Dies 

Funeral services for John W. Wesson, 
76, Saltillo, Miss., were held Sept. 14 
at the First Presbyterian Church there. 
Wesson was a ginner, merchant and 
farmer. He operated two gins at Sal- 
tillo, the Wesson Bros. Gin and_ the 
Thomason & Wesson Gin. Death resulted 
from a heart attack. 

The ginner had been an elder of the 
Saltillo church for over 40 years and 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge 
for 25 years. His parents were Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Wesson, early settlers of 
the town, 

Survivors include three daughters, 
Mrs. Kinloch Shumpert of Nettleton; 
Mrs. Louis F. Gregory of Kosciusko; 
Mrs. Ruth Gray of Amarillo, Texas; two 
sons, T. A. Wesson and J. A. Wesson, 
both of Saltillo; one sister, Mrs, T. E. 
Burrow of Saltillo; four brothers, Julius 
Wesson of Memphis; L. T. Wesson of 
Tupelo, P. G. Wesson of Guntown and 
L. K. Wesson of Johnson City, Tenn. 


Congressmen To Tour Mill, 
Watch Picking Contest 


Tours of Osceola Products Co. oil mill 
and Oseceola Foods, Inc., margarine 
plant are scheduled for the seven mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee who have accepted invitations to 
attend the annual cotton picking contest 
held at Blytheville, Ark., Oct. 2. 

Also scheduled for the same day is a 
question-and-answer session with farm- 
ers at Blytheville. 
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“40,000 bales ginned at 
only 16c per-bale power cost | 


—using Le Roi engines!” 








At Taylor, Texas, you're really trimming ginning 
power costs, when you get them down to 16 cents 
per bale! And that’s the average figure reported by 
F. W. Urbish of Urbish Gin Co. It includes the 
cost of natural gas, oil, and engine repairs. 

Mr. Urbish says, ‘Le Roi is my idea of a perfect 
gin engine.” He ought to know engines — he's 
had twenty-two years of ginning experience. He 
got his first Le Rot in 1937 and has three now 

Like Mr. Urbish, more ginners insist on Le Rot 
engines than on any other engine. A Le Rot ts spe- 
cially designed for the specific power requirements 
of cotton gins. It has the weight and stamina to 
operate dependably without costly breakdowns. Yet, 
it takes less floor space than other engines of simi- 
lar horsepower rating 

Sizes range from 40 to 450 continuous hp. You 
can use low-cost natural gas, butane, or propane. 

Service and parts at any hour are as close as your 
phone—through Le Roi's network of well-stocked, 
adequately manned distributors. 

Have a Le Roi distributor show you a Le Roi 
installation — and see for yourself why Le Roi 
reduces your power cost per bale. 

F-41 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
® Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, Lu. 
© Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State 
Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. © Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas. 


LE ROI COMPANY * Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio « Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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In Washington, Oct. 8-9 





Chemical Finishing 
Meeting Planned 


g@ PROGRESS in modifying nat- 
ural fibers will be reviewed by 
scientists at conference spon- 
sored by Cotton Council. 


A look at progress being made in the 


development of “man modified” natural 
fibers will be taken during the second 
annual Chemical Finishing Conference 
in Washington Oct. 8-9, Sydney M. 
Cone, president of the I National Associa- 
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tion of Finishers of Textile Fabrics and 
vice-president of Cone Mills, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N.C., general chairman of the 
meeting, has announced. 

Some of the country’s outstanding 
textile scientists and chemists will be 
at this meeting, which is sponsored by 


the National Cotton Council. Cone said 
they would deliver papers bringing up 
to date results of research on the use of 


chemicals in finishing cotton fabrics to 
give them new specialized qualities which 


heretofore have been undeveloped in 
cotton. 
Cone expressed the belief that ac- 


complishments to date, however notable 
they might be, are only preliminary to 
the development of a “new family of 
specialized cottons” if research now un- 
der way in this country proves success- 
ful. He said textile scientists are highly 
pleased with results to date and are 
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optimistic about future developments, 

By treating cotton chemically, textile 
scientists have succeeded in making cot- 
ton resistant to wrinkling, heat and mil 
dew and in adding luster and other de- 
sirable qualities to the fiber. Many of 
these developments are now in commer- 
cial production and are winning ready 
consumer acceptance, he declared. 

Other chemical treatments are now 
being studied and once they are devel- 
oped, will open an even broader potential] 
market for cotton, Cone said. In certain 
instances cotton, which in the natural 
state lacks some highly desirable but 
specialized qualities, has been unable to 
compete with synthetic fibers, he added. 

This is the second conference arranged 
by the Council at which information on 
newest developments in the cotton textile 
field can be exchanged. The Council be- 
lieves that by extending the specialized 
uses to which cotton can be put, 
increased consumption both at home and 
abroad can be encouraged. 

Speakers will include Jack Crompton 
Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, N.C.; Charles F. Goldthwait, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans; Theodore F. Cooke, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N.J.; 
Lawrence L. Heffner, William E. Hooper 
& Sons Co., Baltimore; Edward Abrams, 
Southern Research Institute, Birming- 
ham; Mary Rollins, Southern Regional! 
Research Laboratory; Henry A. Ruth 
erford, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; Raymond J. Andres, E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Albert C. Nuessle, Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia; and Wilson Reeves, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 


e Compress, Warehouse 


1954 Meeting Set 


APRIL 1-2 will be the dates for the 
1954 annual convention of the Nationa! 
Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse 
Association, a¢cording to an announce- 
ment by John H. Todd, Memphis, execu- 
tive vice-president. The meeting will be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Or- 
leans. 

Officers of the group include Thomas 
N. Durst, Columbia, S.C., president; 
N. C. Blackburn, Memphis, vice-presi- 
dent; Rufus Mock, Greenville, Miss., 
treasurer, and Todd. 


Orderly Marketing Asked 


By Secretary Benson 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has issued a plea to cotton farm- 
ers to market their 1953 cotton crop 
in “an orderly way.” 

There is no need for farmers to flood 
the market with cotton at this time, he 
explained, since Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration price support loans at 90 per- 
cent of parity will be available until 
May 1, 1954. 

Benson said that the program offers 
producers “an assurance which can help 
the industry stabilize marketing by 
avoiding concentrated sales in a_ short 
period,” 

The Secretary pointed out that in 
areas where storage is not available, 
producers will be able to qualify for 
price support loans under provisions 
which allow CCC to move the cotton into 
regions where storage is available, 
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e Ginner, 88, Gets Last 
Bale From Pal, 89 


WHEN 88-year-old Bill Duckworth, Col- 
lins, Miss., grew his “last” bale of cotton 
this season, he took it to his friend, 
W. M. Biglane, 88, for ginning—as he 
has been doing for 66 years. 

Duckworth worked the ground, planted 
and picked the cotton without help. He 
took it to the gin in a pickup truck, in 
contrast with his first bale which was 
hauled in an oxcart. In the earlier days, 
horses were used by the Biglane Gin Co. 
to generate power for the gin. 

Duckworth said he would have retired 
sooner from the business of growing 
cotton but he decided to plant an acre 
this year so he could sell it and give the 
money to the Ora Baptist Church. 

“IT used to work just for the money of 
it and nothing else,” said the little man 
with the white mustache. “Nowadays | 
work mostly for the pleasure I get out 
af it." 

He said he made a good corn crop this 
year and a fair-sized garden, too. 

Asked if he was certain this would be 
the last year he would produce a bale of 
cqtton, Duckworth replied: ‘Yes, sir, 
unless I decide to do it again next year.” 

The Duckworth bale made 86,000 bales 
that Biglane has ginned since he started 
turning out bales at a horse drawn gin 
when a mere child 75 years ago. 

Up until his health declined a few 
months ago, Biglane put in full time at 
his gin, working around the clock many 
times. 


Protein Need Stressed 
In Hollowell Article 


Economical production of livestock and 
livestock products was discussed by 
NCPA_ Educational Service Fieldman 
E. T. Hollowell, Atlanta, in the Septem- 
ber issue of Farmers Federation News, 
published in Asheville, N.C. 

Hollowell emphasized that “use of 
adequate amounts of protein concen- 
trates to balance home-grown feeds is 
one of the most important of those prac- 
tices which increase production and ef- 
ficency while reducing production costs 
per unit.” 

He discussed the impact of lower live- 
stock prices on the success of feeding 
operations and pointed out, “Because it 
adds both efficiency and economy to the 
feeding program, a protein concentrate, 
such as cottonseed meal, is more es- 
sential than ever during periods when 
feeding margins are small because of 
lower prices for livestock products.” 


New Bulletin: 


GE OFFERS BUYERS GUIDE OF 
TESTING INSTRUMENTS 

A buyer’s guide on electric testing in- 
struments has been made available by 
GE. The new 16-page bulletin, designated 
GEA-5469B, may be obtained by writing 
to General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N.Y., or to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P.O. Box 444, Dallas 21. 

The bulletin provides data on such 
instruments as hook-on volt-ammeters, 
hook-on wattmeters, hook-on power-fac- 
volt- 


tor meters, portable recorders, 
meters and ammeters, phase-sequence 
indicators, hand pyrometers, surface 


roughness scales, insulation-resistance 
meters, and others. 

Application data, features of each 
instrument, and prices are included. 
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Retired Oil Mill Manager 
Dies at Leesville, §.C. 


William Gist Dunean, general man 
ager of the Leesville Oil Mill, Leesville, 
S.C., for 40 years, died Sept. 16 at his 
home there. He retired six years ago. 
Funeral services were held Sept. 17 at 
Leesville Methodist Church. 

Duncan was a member of Leesville 
Methodist Church and was superinten- 
dent of its Sunday School for 30 years. 
He was one of the original trustees of 
the Batesburg-Leesville High School, a 
charter member of the Batesburg-Lees- 
ville Lions Club and a life member of 
the Country Club. So long as his health 
permitted, he took an active part in 
church and civic affairs. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Miss Eleanor Harden of Cheraw; 





Sarratt of 
Warren 
Colvert of Augusta, Ga.; twe sons, Wil- 


Oliver 
Mrs. 


two daughters, Mrs. 
San Antonio, Texas, and 


M. Duncan of Williston; one half 
brother, James A. Duncan of Providence, 
R.1.; one sister, Mrs. James R. Cogges 
hall of Darlington; three half-sisters, 
Harry N. Eaton of Denver, Colo., 
Mrs. FE. L. Reeves and Mrs. FE. J. Bren 
nen of Columbia; and five grandchildren. 


liam G. Dunean, Jr., of Columbia and 
H 


Sproles & Cook, Machinery 


. 
Firm, at New Address 

Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 
Dallas, has announced that its office 
are now located at 1212 South Industrial 
Boulevard. The firm, which handles oil 
mili machinery, formerly was located at 
151 Howell Street. 
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° Progress of the Crop ° 





HE FAVORABLE conditions that brought about the higher Sept. 1 

crop estimate have continued during the past two-week period and 
the over-all outlook is still bright for an excellent U.S. crop, both quali- 
ty- and yield-wise. One of the big contributing factors to present high 
yields has been the relative absence of insects and the way growers 
have applied control where it was needed. 


Temperatures were somewhat above 
normal in ALABAMA during most of the 
period, but the upper two-thirds of the 
state had beneficial rains on Sept. 18-19. 
Picking made rapid progress, however, 
and was a little better than 75 percent 
completed in the south. In the Sand 
Mountain section, harvest was about one- 
third completed, 

ARIZONA had weather that was ex- 
cellent for cotton but too hot for pickers 
to stay in the fields at mid-afternoon 
periods, especially in the lower valleys. 
Prospects for a good top crop are good 
in some fields. Harvest is gaining mo- 
mentum in Cochise and Graham Coun- 
ties. In some areas, aphids and leaf per- 
forators showed up in some strength and 
required control. Damage by root rot 
is reported to be more extensive than in 
1952, 

Most sections of ARKANSAS received 
some rain late in the period but it was 
too light to be of lasting benefit. Cotton 
harvest made good progress but the 
late crop has been materially reduced by 
the drouth. The early and midseason 
crops, however, are making fair to good 
yields. Defoliation is under way in sec- 
tions where the crop will be mechanically 
harvested. Insects have not caused much 
concern, although late bolls were still 
in need of some protection in south and 
southwestern counties. 

Favorable cotton weather in the San 
Joaquin Valley of CALIFORNIA points 
to a crop of normal yield and quality 


if the favorable conditions continue. 
However, the crop is still about 10 days 
late. Irrigation continues, cotton is 


hlooming, and some bolls have opened. 
The first bale was ginned in Fresno 
County last week and others have since 
come in. In the lower part of the San 
Joaquin, around Bakersfield, —late- 
planted cotton is still growing and pick- 
ing is on the upgrade. Picking is under 
way in the Palo Verde Valley also, The 
crop is maturing rapidly in the Borrego 
Valley, but no picking reported through 
last week. Picking is very active in the 
Imperial Valley, which is expected to 
produce the biggest crop in its history. 
Last year this section turned out 132,000 
bales from 94,000 acres. This year, Im- 
perial has 104,000 acres in cotton, 

In GEORGIA, the crop is about 50 
percent harvested in the northern areas 
and 50-75 percent completed in the 
south. Temperatures were excessively 
high during part of the period, but av- 
eraged about normal. Conditions and 
yield are still described as good to very 
good, 

It was hot and dry in LOUISIANA 
with cotton opening rapidly and picking 
making excellent headway. 

Picking is in full swing in MISSISSIP- 
PI and some cotton in the excessively 
dry areas is opening prematurely. The 
state had very little rain the first three 
weeks of September and in some. sec- 
tions the drouth is about two months 


old. 


A cold front hit NEW MEXICO last 
week, but brought no measurable rain- 
fall. Growing conditions were excellent 
during the previous week and the cotton 
crop made good progress, with picking 
getting under way in the southern part 
of the state. 

NORTH CAROLINA reports that at 
least a third of the crop has been har- 
vested, with fair weather favoring this 
operation. Prospects are still described 
as fair to good, with fair predominating. 
Soils generally have been too dry for 
fall seeding of small grains. 

Cotton is opening rapidly, some pre- 
maturely, in the dry sections of OKLA- 
HOMA. Picking is making good progress 
in practically all sections of the state. 
The crop is maturing normally in the 
southern, eastern and much of the cen- 
tral sections where there has been a more 
favorable moisture supply. 

Picking is more advanced than usual in 
SOUTH CAROLINA and made_ good 
progress. About 60 percent of the crop 
has been harvested. Some sections of the 
state had good rains during the two- 
week period, but the state as a whole 
was deficient in moisture and fall seed- 
ing was delayed. 

There was little change in the crop 
situation in TENNESSEE during the 


past two weeks, although some areas re- 
needed 


ceived moisture. Cotton  con- 





tinues to open rapidly and picking made 
excellent progress. 

In TEXAS, the past week saw some 
cotton badly damaged by rains and high 
winds in Collin, Rockwall and Hunt 
counties, but the crop in North and 
Northeast Texas is still the best in many 
years. Yields are excellent and quality 
better than usual. Hot dry weather was 
unfavorable for cotton in the  north- 
western part of the state, and in 
the Lubbock area, where an excellent 
crop is in prospect, the prognosticators 
are in the midst of their annual discus- 
sion of killing frost dates. Consensus 
seems to be that the first killing frost 
this year will come late enough to assure 
maximum yields. 

On Sept. 19, wind and hail that rode 
in on a cool front caused damage to cot- 
ton ranging from medium to severe in 
the three South Plains counties of Hale, 
Deaf Smith and Castro. Hale County 
Agent Ollie Liner estimated that crop 
losses in his county would run between 
5,000 and 10,000 bales. 

East Texas and the Blacklands are 
harvesting a _ better-than-usual crop. 
Stalk destruction is under way in the 
upper coastal counties, where harvest of 
a good crop is about completed. 


Mrs. Robinson Joins 
Staff of Council 


Mrs. Virgene Robinson has joined the 
industrial products staff of the National 
Cotton Council, where she will handle 
cotton bag promotion and publicity. 

Mrs. Robinson has been associated 
with the Arkansas Resources and De- 
velopment Commission in Little Rock, 
Ark., for the past five years, and prior 
to that she did publicity and newspaper 
work in Little Rock; Jonesboro, Ark.: 
and Athens, Ohio. 





CG&OMPress Photo 


Defoliation and Stripping Demonstrated 


THE GROWINE interest 


in defoliation and mechanical harvesting is much in 


evidence in this picture made at the defoliation-stripper demonstration Sept. 10 at 
the Temple substation of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station (reported in 


CG&OMPress, Sept. 12). 


Although more and more Central Texas growers are 


turning to strippers, inability to obtain uniform results from defoliation stands in 


the way or their more widespread use. 
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Are Your Cyclone Separators 
a DUST NUISANCE? 


FORT WORTH engineers have developed and perfected an air system connect- 
ing to the air stack of one or more cyclone separators which trap approximately 
90% of the dust and objectionable material discharging into the air from the 
cyclone. Several installations have been made and have proven entirely satisfac- 


tory. The name of these mills will be furnished on request. 


The cost of these cyclone dust control systems is nominal, and they can be 


installed with very little interference with the mill operatons. 


Write the nearest sales office listed below. A sales engineer 
will call at your plant to furnish additional information and 
cost estimate without obligation to you. 
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© No. 
depression, 


1 Headache—Recession, or worse, 
is now the No. 1 worry of 
the Administration in Washington. 

What Republicans fear most, as they 
look ahead to next year’s elections, is 
that the economy will come unstuck. They 
figure that if there is noticeable change 
from the comparative prosperity of re- 
cent years, the Democrats can once again 
charge that the GOP is the party of 
depression—and make it stick. 

It is such worries, fanned by gloomy 
economic forecasts, that are responsible 
in large degree for the recent rash of 
rumors that Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son may resign. The farm, more than 
city vote, has been a cause of GOP wor- 
ry, because there can be no mistaking 
the downtrend in farm prosperity. 

The man who happens to be Agricui- 
ture Secretary, therefore, becomes a nat- 
ural candidate for removal in any cabi- 
net shakeup. 

It is these mounting pressures within 
his own party that took Benson to Den- 
ver recently to see the President and 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
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prompted him to make his subsequent 
“fighting speech” in Wisconsin. He plans 
to make more talks in the same vein. 

e Will Benson Quit?—Whether Benson 
will “resign” is still a favorite subject 
of Washington gossip. Insiders now think 
the Secretary will be kept on “the team” 
until at least next spring. Most Admin- 
istration leaders believe that anyone in 
Benson’s place would be having similar 
troubles. 

GOP campaign managers, however, 
are unimpressed by such arguments. If 
they decide definitely that Benson has 
become a political liability, it is unlikely 
the Administration would keep him on 
the job. 

There is little question in Washington 
that the Agriculture Secretary is in a 
battle for his cabinet post. Thus far, he 
gives every indication that he’ll go on 
fighting to keep it until such time as 
Eisenhower may direct otherwise. 

e Farm Policy Is Hot Issue—Democrat- 
Republican brawling over farm policy is 





just about the hottest subject going, 
despite the fact that congressional elec- 
tions are a year away. Working mem- 
bers of both parties can tell you exactly 
which one is making the most time with 
farmers—but here’s how it looks to 
those without political axes to grind: 
(1) The Democrats have had the GOP 
off base to date on farm policy, and 
perhaps made a few gains in rural areas. 


Qusetion is whether the gains, if any, 
can be maintained. 

(2) It is at least a good theoretical 
argument that the Democrats started 


their attack too early. Gains made this 
year easily can be lost next year, or 
even earlier. 

(3) The Democratic attack has caused 
the GOP real worry, prompting the Re- 
publicans to review their political ap- 
proach in farm areas. Whether they can 
work out one that is effective is a ques- 
tion, but it never hurts to “run scared” 
for political office. 

(4) What happens to farm prices be- 
tween now and the elections is likely to 
have much more to do with how ranchers 
and farmers vote than what either party 
promises. 


e Farm Outlook Is Pessimistic—Speak- 
ing of prosperity, or lack of same, there 
is nothing much to be optimistic about 
in most recent Washington reports. 

Summaries, just released, show that 
farm exports in the past season fell orf 
31 percent; in 1952 value of the farm 
plant declined $2.3 billion, and farm 
debt went up $1.4 billion, 10 percent 
above the previous year to the highest 
level in a decade. 

Cotton leaders here see some pros- 
pects for pickup in sales of fiber through 
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the new $150-million program for re- 
moval of U.S. surpluses by permitting 
purchase with foreign currencies. The 
foreign money, in turn, would be speni 
to help finance U.S. economic aid abroad. 

Fact is that National Cotton Council 
leaders and cotton shippers are now 
meeting with officials of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (formerly the 
“ECA” and before that “the Marshal! 
Plan”). Idea is to determine how much 
of the “new” money will be allocated for 
cotton. 

To date, the FOP is not saying, but 
it is likely that a substantial part of the 
sum will go for cotton. Even if the en- 
tire $150 million were allocated to the 
fiber, however, it could hardly solve 
cotton’s knotty long-term trade problem. 


e Manufacturers’ Tax Is Out—Talk of 
a so-called ‘manufacturers’ tax” on vir- 
tually all products purchased by U.S. 
consumers except food can be discounted. 
All the major farm organizations, among 
others, are against the idea. 

Reason is that the tax would apply 
to farm machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies. Although it would be levied on the 
manufacturer, the tax would be passed 
along, of course, to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


Jas. R. Gill Appointed 


Delegate to Council 


Appointment of Jas. R. Gill, Paris, 
Texas, as a Texas crusher delegate mem 
ber of the Naticnal Cotton Council has 
been announced by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

Gill, president and general manager 


JAS. R. GILL 


of Southland Cotton Oil Co., is a past 
president of the Texas association and 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association and active in many industry 
and civic programs. 

He succeeds S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hills 
boro, Texas, as a Council delegate mem- 
ber. Vaughan, 1953-54 president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion and a past president of the Texas 
asscciation, has served for several years 
as a delegate member and requested 
that someone else be given the oppor- 
tunity of serving. 
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There are various grades of bur- 
lap and, of course, variations 
within those grades. 







But there’s one sure way to get 
the quality of burlap you pay for: 
Rely on Bemis.* 








You can always look to Bemis 
for the best in burlap! 







*Producers and users alike accept 
Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
standard for the industry. 
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2,500 Were on Hand 





ACCO’s Big Lubbock Mill 
Holds an Open House 


g BIG SOUTH PLAINS mill has a capacity of 800 tons of seed per 
day. Visitors fed barbecue, entertained, and shown one of the 
crushing industry’s most modern plants. 


HE Western Cottonoil Co. Division of 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. held an 
open house, barbecue and conducted bus 
tours of their new Paymaster cottonseed 
oil mill at Lubbock for 2,500 guests from 
19 surrounding counties Saturday, Sept. 
Lz. 

This was the first opportunity for the 
Western Cottonoil Co, to hold a generai 
open house since the new Paymaster 
mill, iocated on 50th Street just off the 
Slaton highway, was completed last year. 

Hosts for the open house and barbe- 
were O, L, Peterman, district man- 
ager, Plains District; Roy S. Mack, 
manager, Lubbock properties; Geo. W. 
Brassell, Jr., director of public relations: 
Chas. 8. Signor, public relations; Bentley 
Page, superintendent; W. C. Cannon, 
Littlefield mill manager; G. T. Meri- 
wether, Plainview mill manager; and 
J. L. Odell, Brownfield mill manager. 

Executives of Western Cottonoil Co. 
in Abilene attending were Ben R. Barbee, 
W. D. Watkins, Ray Grisham, W. A. 
Williams and Horace Hawkins. 

Executives from Anderson, Clayton & 
Co, attending from Houston were J. A. 
Stillwell and Frank Hoffman. 

Conducted bus tours of the 
mill started at 10 a.m. and 
throughout the afternoon. Guests In- 
cluded civie leaders, bankers, ginners, 
government officials, farmers, ranchers, 
business men, PMA committeemen, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and county 
agents of the 19 counties surrounding 


cue 


Lubbock 
continued 


Lubbock. The tour began at the com- 
pany’s new, modern office building 
where the activities of their district 


mills and gins are coordinated and di- 
rected, A short distance east of the of- 
fice building are the gasoline station 
and truck shop where supplies and equip- 
ment are on hand for the complete ser- 
vicing of all company vehicles. After 
passing by the employee’s parking lot 
and a large overhead water tank, the 
bus stopped at the seed unloading area. 
Here four sced dumps are used to un- 
load customers’ trucks safely and speedi- 
ly, at a maximum rate of 400 tons of 
cottonseed per hour. As seed are dumped, 
samples are taken and prepared for sub 
mittal to government approved labora 
tories for evaluating the value of seed 
which is purchased on a grade basis. 

Adjacent to the sample preparation 
room is a lounge where truck drivers can 
get a cold drink and pass away the 
time in pleasant surroundings during bad 
weather or a truck breakdown. South of 
the truck dumps are two special steam 
sterilizers with a capacity of 4,320 tons 
of cottonseed per day. After  steriliza- 
tion, the seed are cooled by fans, then 
transported by belt conveyors to one 
of three large seedhouses. 

A 20-80 mixing plant conveniently 
located next to the hull house is so de- 
signed as to allow one operator to quick- 


20 


ly and accurately mix combinations of 
cottonseed meal and hulls for the cus- 
tomer, 

The bus passed the modern machine 
shop and supply room, under the over- 
head conveying system which carries 
seed to the mil! building, and stopped 
at the linter baling building, Here lint 


fiber which has been blown from the 
mill building is baled in presses. The 
linter bales are handled in the ware- 


house by an electric hoist monorail sys- 
tem and fork trucks. 

The delinting section of the mill has 
the most up-to-date equipment avail- 
able, making possible the production of 
a superior product. Seven seed cleaners 
and 72 linters clean and aelint 400 tons 


of cottonseed each 24 hours. Lint is 
cleaned twice before baling. 
The mill has 11 screw presses which 


OED 


ON oman 


AMONG Western Cottonoil Co. officials present at the open 








remove approximately two-thirds of the 
oil in the meats in a pre-pressing oper- 
ation. Although the delinting section of 
the mill processes but 400 tons of seed 
each day, three outlying mills ship to 
Lubbock the cottonseed meats from an 
additional 400 tons of seed per day. 
Thus the combined extraction tonnage 
is 800 tons per day. 

Oil remaining in the meats following 
pre-pressing is removed by solvent ex- 
traction and stored in a tank with a 
capacity equal to 500 railway tank cars. 

The extracted meal is stored in holding 
tanks before packaging while laboratory 
analyses are made to insure that qual- 
ity standards are being maintained. Pel- 
lets and various grades of ground meal 
are manufactured and bagged in auto- 
matic packaging machines at the rate 
of 1,000 sacks per hour. Sacked materials 
are carried by belt conveyor to the ware- 
houses and then pelletized for mechan- 
ized handling by fork trucks. 

The mill is located on approximately 
110 acres of land and has many of the 
services normally found in any small 
community. Drinking water is filtered 
and chlorinated to protect the health of 
all employees. The mill has its own 
sewage disposal plant, a first aid room, 
an air conditioned lunch room and lock- 
er room, and a small switch engine for 
moving railroad cars. A modern boiler 
plant composed of three 200 h.p. outdoor 
Wickes boilers complete with automatic 
firing controls for both natural gas and 
fuel oil supplies steam for heating, 


house were, left to 


right, Bentley H. Page, superintendent, Plains District; Roy S. Mack, manager, 
Lubbock properties; O. L. Peterman, manager, Plains District; Ben R. Barbee, 


general manager, 


Southwestern Division; J. 


A. Stillwell, vice-president, Mrs. 


Tucker’s Products; Horace Hawkins, manager, company property, Southwestern 
Division; “Geter” Meriwether, manager, Plainview mill; “Whoop” Cannon, man- 
ager, Littlefield mill; J. L. Odell, manager, Brownfield mill. At the microphone is 
Geo. W. Brassell, Jr., director, public relations, Southwestern Division. Seated in 


the background is Chas. S. 
Countess Maria Pulaski. 
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cleaning, cooking, drying, and other 
forms of processing. 

The mill has above-ground storage for 
700,000 gallons of water for fire-fighting. 
An automatic call signal sounds an 
alarm should a sprinkler system be set 
off by fire in a remote section of the 
plant warehouses. 

Two miles of railroad trackage make 
possible whole freight train shipments 
such as were made Aug. 10 when 48 
carloads of drouth relief meal were sent 
out in one day. 

At noon, the hundreds of visitors were 
served barbecue and all the fixings by 
the personnel of the mill. 

Geo. W. Brassell, Jr., the director of 


public relations, was master of cere- 
monies. The invocation before the bar- 
becue was given by Horace Hoffman, 


associate minister of Lubbock Broadway 
Church of Christ. Bernie Howell’s Trio 
furnished music and entertainment from 
11 a.m. till 1 p.m. The guests were held 
spellbound by Countess Maria Pulaski 
in a sensational after-dinner talk, “My 
Life as a Spy,’ in which she related 
her thrilling spy experiences. A pictorial 
panorama around the stage depicted the 
growth of agricu!ture on the great South 
Plains. 


e Research Expanded 
On Pink Bollworm 


PLANS for an expanded research pro- 
gram dealing with the pink bollworm 
have been announced at College Sta- 
tion by Director R. D. Lewis, Texas Ex- 
periment Station. Planning has been un- 
derway for several months and_ the 
work, already commenced, will be ex- 
tended over several years, Doctor Lewis 


said. 
The research is being conducted by 
the departments of agricultural eng!- 


neering, plant physiology and pathology, 
agronomy, entomology and the Weslac» 
Experiment Station, all of the Texas 
station. Cooperating agencies include 
the Bureaus of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering of USDA, 
the National Cotton Council and _ re- 
search agencies of other states. 
Research will be conducted at College 
Station, Weslaco and the Coastal Bend 
area. Project leader, according to Doc- 
tor Lewis, is Dr. J. C. Gaines, head, de- 
partment of entomology. His co-workers 
are H. P. Smith, agricultural engineer- 
ing, T. R. Richmond, agronomy, W. C. 
Hall, plant physiology and pathology, 
D. F. Martin, entomology, and W. R. 
Cowley, superintendent of the Weslaco 
station. Actively involved in the re- 
search work will be M. G. Davenport, 


W. J. Magee, J. R. Brazzel and S. P. 
Johnson, 
The threat from the pink bollworm 


to the Texas cotton industry is currently 
described by the project leader as crit- 
ical. In 1952 the insect destroyed more 
cotton in the state than in all the pre- 
ceding 35 years combined—it’s been in 


and out of the state that long. The 
South Texas area alone lost an esti- 
mated $28 million worth of cotton in 


1952 and infestations for the first time 
became general in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley and the Coastal Bend areas. 

The project, according to Doctor 
Gaines, will be the most extensive ever 
undertaken with the pink bollworm. Ma 
jor objectives include: 

(1) The development of a power-oper- 
ated stalk cutter-shredder alone or in 
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combination with other machines and 
treatments for control. 

(2) Development of sprayers or dus- 
ters which will give better distribution of 
insecticides and improve chemical control. 

(3) Survey of existing collection of 
cottons maintained by the Texas Station 
for possible sources of resistance to the 
insect, 

(4) Evaluation of the effects of re- 
moving the cotton foliage with defoliants 
and the action of the sun and wind on 
dehydration of the plant, maturity, boll 
opening and pink bollworm infestation. 

(5) Study of possible uses of com- 
pounds for killing cotton at a specified 
date. 

(6) Determination of the most effee- 
tive wave lengths for attracting moths 
to traps. 





(7) Evaluation of the use of light 
traps in checking on the occurrence and 
spread of the pink bollworm moths. 

First reports covering stalk shredder 
experiments at the Weslaco station in- 
dicate that the number of pink bollworms 
can be reduced by using shedder type 
stalk cutters and by leaving the shedder 
material on the ground for several days 
before plowing it under. Gaines says, 
“Through research we hope to develop 
a shredder which will kill a very high 
percentage of the insects as the plants 
are cut and shredded.” One of the ma- 
chines under test was used on a plot 
that showed 573 worms before cutting, 


and this dropped to 182 immediately 
after the cutting and shredding opera- 
tion. Five days later the count was 
down to 44.” 
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© Delta Defoliation 

COTTON defoliation recommendations 
for the Delta area have been released 
to farmers by the Delta Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Stoneville, Miss. Produc- 
ers are urged to (1) defoliate where 
possible while leaves are still healthy 
in appearance, (2) defoliate at one time 
only the amount of cotton which can be 


picked within a few days after defoli- 
ation is completed, and (3) coordinate 
defoliation applications with short and 
long range weather forecasts. Dr. Harry 


Carns and Ear] Minton, plant physiolo 


gists, made the recommendations. 

© Get Ahead of Bugs 

GROWERS can yet the jump on next 
year’s cotton pests by harvesting the 
crop as early as possible, cutting down 
stalks and turning them under, says 
South Carolina Extension Service. These 
practices will force boli weevils into 
starvation before they go into winter 


quarters, 
Community- or 
struction has greatly 
weevil problem in the 
Grande Valley. “These 
Extension Service, “have 


county-wide stalk de- 
reduced the boll 
Texas Lower Rio 
folks,” says the 
fought the 


weevil longer than we in South Caro- 
lina, and they are firm believers in 
stalk destruction.” 


© Wage Survey Taken 


CROP WAGE surveys to determine 
whether Mexican nationals are being 
paid the “going rate” are being made 
in several Texas counties by the Texas 
Employment Commission. Counties in- 
cluded in the check are Parmer, Castro, 
Swisher, Briscoe, Bailey, Lamb, Hale, 
Floyd, Cochran, Hockley, Lubbock, Cros- 
by, Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, An- 
drews, Martin, Howard, Mitchell, Mid- 
land, Haskell, Knox, Kent and Dickens 


© Burs Make Good Mulch 


COTTON BURS have been satisfactory 
as a summer mulch for strawberries in 
tests at Kiamichi Experiment Station, 
Idabel, Okla. Mulching has improved 
soil moisture and soil temperature con 
ditions in the bed, especially in dry 
weather. The burs also have made sat- 
isfactory winter cover to protect plants 
from low temperatures. 


© Mechanized Challenge 


HOW GINNERS, gin machinery manu- 
facturers, cotton merchants and_ spin- 
ners are meeting the challenge of mech- 
anized cotton production will be cov- 
ered in a panel discussion during the 


Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence at Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 28-29-30. 





Improper operation of mechanical har- 


vesters or improper use of ginning 
equipment may have adverse effect on 
cotton’s spinning performance, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, sponsor of the 
conference, reminds the industry. Meas- 
ures designed to combat these problems 
will be discussed by technologists. 


© Conservation Payoff 


AVERAGE annual increase in income oi 
farms practicing soil conservation is 
$3,020, according to a survey taken by 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, of 2,000 farmers across the na- 
tion. The company points out that, in 
addition to this gain, these farms are 
being saved for the future. 

Some of the increased yields result- 
ing from soil conservation measures 
as reported by the farmers follow: 


Commodity Average Increase 
Wheat 12.31 bushels 
Flax 7.95 bushels 
Soybeans 11.4 bushels 
Corn 28.88 bushels 
Cotton .58 bale 
Sorghums 17.7 bushels 
Beef cattle 102.8 head 
Dairy cattle 29.5 head 


© Thornton’s Farm Plan 


GOVERNOR Dan Thornton of Colorado 
has submitted his national farm plan 
to President Eisenhower and USDA. 
The plan is based on production costs 
instead of parity prices. It’s five basic 
points follow: 

1. A guarantee to the farmer of the 
average cost of production based on re- 
gional costs for the farm crops he pro- 
duces. 

2. Administration by regional author- 





“Three 


we have in our gins: 


increased patronage. 


“A better 
customer’s 


price for 
your cotton 


won't hurt the business.” 























Moss Lint Cleaner 





Roy E. Patterson, Lockney, Texas, Ginner says: 


factors influenced us in buying the two Moss Lint Cleaners 

price, ease of installation and performance. 
“We had a big season in 1952 and feel sure the price of the total 

ginned was raised quite a few points on the average, resulting in 





Patterson Grain Company Gin 


Write us for a descriptive bulletin on the Moss Lint Cleaner 
and a list of the users in your area. 


M055- GORDIN Lint Chaner Co. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


. O. Box 631 


Amite, La. 





R. E. Patterson 


Box 2663 (Desoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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ity with the nation divided into eight 
geographical areas where growing condi- 
tions, climate and financing are similar. 

3. Renewed efforts to bring about 
“either a reduction of surpluses, look- 
ing forward to their ultimate elimination 
except as a reserve against disaster, or 
their beneficial use.” He recommended 
such surpluses be used to feed the hun- 
gry both in this country and abroad. 

4. Creation of new markets for farm 
commodities through government re- 
search. 

5. A transition period to allow live- 
stock producers to reorganize their feed- 
ing program and gear their operations 
to the plan. 


© Planters Club 
THE CLARKSDALE, Miss., Planters 


Club reports that its active membership 
has grown to 130 in the six years of its 
existence. Members come from over 
500,000 acres of North Mississippi Delta 
land. New members must be under 40 
years of age and actively engaged in 
farming. 

The club meets once a month and 
hears speakers in the fields of agricul- 
ture, industry, banking, politics, educa- 
tion and research. 

“We have derived so much pleasure 
and enlightenment from our organiza- 
tion that we urge other young men of 
comparable communities to follow out 
example in organizing clubs of this kind,” 
says Oscar C. Carr, Jr., president. Jack 
T. Barnes is vice-president of the organ- 
ization, and Marvin F. Sigmon, Jr., i 
secretary-treasurer. 


Dunning To Head Sales for 
V. D. Anderson Company 


Dr. John W. Dunning has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
research of the V. D. Anderson Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Car] W. 
Zies, president. 

In this capacity, Doctor Dunning will 


DR. JOHN W. DUNNING 


be in charge of domestic and export 
sales and continue to direct the research 
activities of the Anderson laboratorie 
and pilot plants. Doctor Dunning is con 
sidered one of the leading authorities 
on vegetable oil extraction in the U.S. 
He is the author of many articles on the 
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subject in trade publications, a frequent 
speaker at conventions, and several pa- 
tents are credited to him in chemistry 
and process development. He holds a 
Ph.D. degree from Iowa State College, 
majoring in biophysical chemistry and 
minoring in bacteriology. 

Joining the V. D. Anderson Co. in 
1948, Dr. Dunning has been research 
director of the company for the past five 
years and was instrumental in Ander- 
son’s outstanding achievements in the 
development of the solvent extraction 
and Exsolex processes, as well as heavy 
duty high capacity Expellers. Prior to 
joining Anderson, he was connected with 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., working in 
chemical research and process develop 
ment directed to the utilization of cot- 
tonseed oil mill by-products, and also 


served with USDA doing research and 
process development work. 

Zies also announces the appointment 
of James B. Carpenter as export sales 
manager. Dan W. Crane is sales mana- 
ger of the domestic division. 


More Entries in Grazing 


Contest in Georgia 

More than 60 Georgia counties have 
entered the 1953-54 grazing system con- 
test, sponsored by the Georgia Plant 
Food Educational Society which will 
make cash awards next spring, and con- 
ducted by the Extension Service. Thirty- 
one counties entered last year, according 
to Extension Agronomist J. R. Johnson, 
Athens. 


STEEL SEED HOUSES 


.. Keep your seed in 


TOP condition — always 


Steel storage houses by Austin Brothers are designed for 
economy by our engineers — expertly fabricated and erected 


by experienced steelworkers. 


Illustrated is a 90-ft. x 220-ft. Seed House of 10,000-tons 
capacity recently completed for the Sweetwater Cotton Oil 


Company at Rotan, Texas. 


Consult with us on your next building job. 


HULL HOUSES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


e MILL BUILDINGS 
© REINFORCING STEEL 


STEEL WAREHOUSE PRODUCTS 


AUSTIN BROTHERS STEEL CO. 





GENERAL OFFICES 
1815 COOMBS STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Vew Sign-Up Record 





Council Supported 
By 4,400 Ginners 


g@ SIXTY PERCENT of current 
crop now included in financing 
program. Young and Hider urge 
all ginners to cooperate. 


More than 4,400 gins, an all-time high, 
are expected to sign agreements under 
the National Cotton Council’s finance 
plan by the time harvesting gets into 
full swing. 

Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, 
Ark., Council president, said in Memphis 
recently, “Figures compiled to date in- 
dicate that 10 cents a bale will be col- 





GEORGE T. HIDER 
more than 60 


lected for the Council on 
grown in the 


yercent of all the cotton 
ts. this year. 

“Ginners are to be congratulated on 
this excellent showing. As he has done 
in the past, the ginner is spearheading 
the Council’s intensive drive to increase 
consumption through research and pro- 
motion,” Young asserted. 

George T. Hider, Lake Providence, La., 

president of the National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, has urged all ginners 
to participate in the program. 
As a farmer and ginner myself,” 
Hider said, “I regard the 10 cents a 
bale I pay for support of the Council as 
the soundest kind of investment. I urge 
all farmers and ginners who are not 
now participating in the Council to 
pledge their support.” 

Both Young and Hider emphasizea 
that the Council’s activities have bene- 
fited all segments of the industry and 
that the Council must be kept strong to 
meet any and all competition in the fu- 
ture, Cotton’s rivals, Young declared, 
are going all-out after markets and are 
spending more on research and adver- 
tising than at any time in history. 

Hider declared that “the Cotton Coun- 
cil has the experience and the know- 
how to wage a winning fight in the 
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Mississippi Crushers 
Set Meeting Date 


The annual convention of the 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association will be held at Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, May 26-27-28, 
1954, according to an announce- 
ment made by J. A. Rogers, Jack- 
son, Association secretary. The 
1954 meeting will be the fifty- 
fourth in tne Mississippi crushers’ 
history. 











stepped-up battle for textile markets 
across the world.” 

Young concluded by saying, “We have 
made great progress, but we must push 
on toward complete participation of the 
whole industry in support of the Coun- 
cil’s programs. With the enormous chal- 
lenge facing us, the raw cotton indus- 
try should be in the Cotton Council 100 
percent,” 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on 
Aug. 15 published an article by Young 
stressing the importance of ginners’ sup- 
port of the Council. 


@ Oklahoma Oil Mill To 


Crush Castor Beans 


SALE of 3,000 tons of castor beans to 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. for crushing 
at the Anadarko, Okla., mill has been 
announced by C. H. Moseley, Dallas com- 
modity director, USDA Production and 
Marketing Administration. He also an- 
nounced the sale of an additional 1,000 
tons of beans to Southland Cotton Oil 
Co., Cameron, Texas, which earlier had 
purchased 3,000 tons of castor beans for 
crushing. The beans are from Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation stocks. 

Moseley also announced CCC will re- 
ceive delivery of castor oil from 5,000 
tons of beans from Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Corp., San Francisco, Calif. Pacific 


Vegetable Oil Corp. is having beans 
crushed by a private contractor, 
Estimate of 1958-crop castor bean 


production has been increased to approx- 
imately 37,000 tons in the Southwest. 
Yields should run this high unless an 
early frost occurs, Moseley said. 

CCC expects to offer an additiona! 
5,000 tons of castor beans for crushing. 
Announcement will be released by Fats 
and Oils Branch, PMA, USDA within 
the next 30 days. 


Tax Threat Held Over 
Wetback Employers 


The U.S. Department of Justice ap- 
parently plans to team up with the Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue in the cur- 
rent “wetback cleanup” campaign started 
recently by Herbert Brownell, Attorney 
General. 

This information was received Sept. 
21 by C. B. Ray, Mercedes, Texas, man- 
ager of the Valley Farm Bureau. Ray 
said that Washington advisors wired the 
report to him. 

According to the telegram, the Justice 
Department is planning to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
a drive “to disallow as expense items 
on income tax returns wages paid to 
wetbacks.” 
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® Oilseeds Prospects 
Decline Slightly 


PROSPECTS for soybean and flaxseed 
production in the U.S. declined during 
August but indicated peanut production 
increased, a comparison of the USDA 
Sept. 1 forecast with that a month earlier 
shows. Total oilseed tonnage will be 
about the same as in 1952, and 20 per- 
cent above the average. 

Soybean production is now estimated 
at 279,725,000 bushels on the basis of 
Sept. 1 conditions. This compares with 
the forecast a month earlier of 295,018,- 
000 bushels, 1952 production of 291,682,- 
000 bushels and the 1942-51 average of 
219,596,000 bushels. 

A peanut ~~ of 1,411,720,000 pounds 
was forecast Sept. 1, compared with 
1,376,985,000 pounds expected a month 
earlier. Production was 1,354,010,000 in 
1952 and the average production for the 
1942-51 period was 2,062,522,000 pounds. 

Indicated flaxseed production was 
39,011,000 bushels on Sept. 1. The Aug. 
1 forecast was 42,204,000 bushels, the 
1952 crop 31,002,000 bushels, and the 
10-year average 38,812,000 bushels. 

The reduction in prospective soybean 
production, says USDA, is largely the 
result of August drouth damage over 
much of the southern part of the main 
soybean area. The drouth centered in 
Missouri, where production prospects 
dropped sharply from the relatively low 
estimate on Aug. 1; and the Kansas 
crop also deteriorated rapidly. Conditions 
were much better in northern soybean 
areas. 

Flaxseed yield prospects declined in 
all three leading states: North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

A record high yield of peanuts is now 
expected. The Virginia-North Carolina 
area had a slight decline in outlook, but 
Southwestern peanut areas received 
timely rains and the weather continued 
favorable during August for record 
yields in Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 


Paint Industries Show To 
Have Lacquer Exhibit 


For the third successive year a Lac- 
quer Information Center will be a fea- 
ture of the annual Paint Industries 
Show in Atlantic City’s Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Oct. 27-30. 

The exhibit is being presented through 
the cooperative effort of suppliers of 
raw materials for lacquer and of sup- 
pliers of equipment for spraying lacquer. 
It will depict the latest developments in 
lacquer technoiogy, formulation and ap- 
plication. 

Co-sponsors of this year’s exhibit are 
the Baker Castor Oil Co.; Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co.; Enjay Co., Inc.; 
Antara Chemicals Division of General 
Dyestuff Corp.; Hercules Powder Co.; 
Sharples, Inc.; Shell Chemical Corp.; 
Bede Products, Inc.; Binks Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Dualheet, Inc.; the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp.; and the Spee-Flo 
Co. 

Technically trained representatives of 
the various sponsoring companies will be 
at the exhibit. 


@L. E. GRAHAM is now 
manager of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
mill at Darlington, S.C., and has been 
succeeded as manager at Sumter, S.C., 
by JOE HENDERSON, formerly assist- 
ant manager there. 
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50 LBS. NET 
ALL POPULAR 
VARIETIES 





ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRAD 


PROCESSED 4 CIS TRIB TED BY F 3 
THE SINKERS CORPORATION 9 
KENNETT, MO. ‘ 
BROWN-STREETS PROCESS 








SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 





THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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Al New Jersey Meeting 


Mayfield Elected 
NACA President 





@ HITCHNER honored for 20 
agricultural 
chemicals. Coke discusses divi- 


year’s service to 


sion of research load. 


USDA is doing some things for public 
doubt 
could be done better by industry, said 
Secretary of 
the 


agricultural research that no 
Assistant 
meeting of 


J. Earl 
Agriculture, 


Coke, 
hefere a 


National Agricultural Chemicals 

ciation at Spring Lake, N.J. 
“For example,” he said, “if 

public 


ricultural chemicals, 


Mayfield, general 
Powder Co.’s naval 


Paul 
Hercules 


convention, 
had been 


close of the 
9-10-11. He 


at the 
met Sept. 


tichmond. 


Asso- 


industry 
could take over the cost of testing ag- 
research 
funds now used for this purpose could 
be spent on making new discoveries that 
would benefit everyone.” Coke estimated 
that only 12 percent of total USDA re 
search activity is now in basic research. 
manager of 
stores de- 
partment, was named president of NACA 
which 
vice- 
president of NACA for two years. May- 
field succeeds Arthur W. Mohr, presi- 
dent of California Spray-Chemical Corp., 


Executive Secretary Lea S. Hitchner, 











of bearing knowledge 


When it’s a question of bearing 
replacement, pick up your phone 
and call your or Distributor. 
Every 0s Distributor Salesman 
gets a continuing course in the care 
and application of anti-friction 
bearings. That’s why he has the 
knowledge to give you the right 
bearing. 

For ginning applications, more 
often than not the right bearing 
will be an @osr Self-Aligning Ball 


Bearing. There are good reasons 
why. These bearings give top- 
notch performance with minimum 
maintenance. They minimize fric- 
tion, even at high speeds. They 
compensate for misalignment. 


Whatever your bearing needs, your 
ce” Distributor is the man to call. 
He'll give you quick, competent 
replacement service. The 20s Dis- 
tributor Organization is available 
everywhere! re07 


{SSK INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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— manufacturers of s%r and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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HITCHNER 


LEA S. 


Washington, was honored for 20 years 
of “distinguished and loyal service’ at 
the annual banquet. He was elected the 
Association’s first president in 19338 and 
served in that capacity until 1940. Then 
Hitchner was named executive secre- 
tary, a post that he has held since that 
date. Past President Mohr pointed out 
that Hitchner was’ instrumental in 
founding the NACA and has been one of 
the leaders of the pesticides industry 
for over 30 years. 

In the  president’s address, Mohr 
stated that profits in the pesticides in 
dustry have vanished in the face of. in- 
creased costs and decreased selling prices. 
Over-production of pesticides is a prob- 


lem now because “there is no advance 
buying, and industry must carry the 
full season’s inventory up until us: 
time.” 

Mohr asserted that all indications 


point to an aggravation of the over- 
supply situation which now exists. “There 
is little chance of betterment until some 
of the excess manufacturing capacity 
is converted to the manufacture of other 
chemicals with a better profit potential 
to such an extent that supply and demand 
(for pesticides) come into reasonable 
balance,” he said. 

Dr. George L. McNew, managing di- 
rector of Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Ycnkers, N.Y., declared 
that ‘more diseases are being controlled 
better with less damage to the crop or 
hazard to the spray operator and con- 
sumer than ever before.” 

Dr. M. D. Farrar, dean, college of 
agriculture, Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Clemson, S.C., talked about pesti- 
cide-fertilizer mixtures in a panel dis- 
cussion. 


e Georgia Ginners 


Name Murray 


APPOINTMENT of Tom Murray as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Georgia Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association has been en- 
nounced by Herbert A. Williams, Jr., 
Sylvania, president of the Association. 

Murray, formerly OPS executive’ in 
Dallas, is making his headquarters in 
Sylvania where he will serve the organi- 
zation as its full time executive under 
reorganization plans made by the board 
of directors. 
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e Many Changes Made 
In Drouth Areas 


CHANGING conditions in dry areas have 
been reflected in revisions made 
drouth county designations by USDA 
during the past two weeks. On Sept. 15, 
USDA dropped 146 counties from the 
list of those eligible to purchase feeds at 
reduced prices, and added 18 other coun- 
ties. Thirty-five more counties were ad- 
ded to the drouth list on Sept. 17. 

Counties added to the drouth area 
were as follows: 

Kentucky—Ballard, Cailoway, Carlisle, 
Crittenden, Daviess, Fulton, Graves, 
Hancock, Henderson, Hickman, Livings- 


ton, McCracken, McLean, Trigg and 
Union, 
Mississippi—Bolivar, Coahoma, Quit- 


man and Tunica. 

North Carolina—Alamance, Alexander, 
Caswell, Durham, Franklin, Granville, 
Guilford, Halifax, Lee, Orange, Person, 


Rockingham, Surry, Vance, Wake and 
Warren, 
Arkansas—Grant, Hot Springs, Lee, 


Lonoke and Prairie. 

Missouri—Buchanan, Caldwell, Carroll, 
Chariton, Clay, Clinton, Linn, Livingston, 
Platte, Ray and Sullivan. 

Oklahoma—Craig and Rogers. 

Counties taken off the drouth area: 

Arkansas—Crawford, Franklin, Sebas- 
tian, Logan, Scott, Yell, Polk, Montgom- 
ery and Pike. 

Oklahoma—Alfalfa, Beaver, Blaine, 
Caddo, Canadian, Carter, Commanche, 
Cotton, Garvin, Grady, Harper, Jeffer- 
son, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Love, McClain, 
Murray, Stephens, Texas, Tillman and 
Washita. 

Texas—-Aransas, Archer, Bandera, Bay- 
lor, Bee, Bexar, Blanco, Bosque, Briscoe, 
Brooks, Brown, Burnet, Callahan, Came- 
ron, Carson, Castro, Childress, Clay, Cole- 
man, Collingsworth, Cochran, Comal, 
Commanche, Cooke, Coryell, Cottle, Dal- 
lam, Deaf Smith, Denton, Dimmit, Don- 
ley, Duval, Eastland, Erath, Floyd, 
Foard, Frio, Gillespie, Gray, Hale, Hall, 
Hamilton, Hansford, Hardeman, Hartley, 
Haskell, Hemphill, Hidalgo, Hockley, 
Hood, Hutchinson, Jack, Jim Hogg, Jim 
Wells, Johnson, Jones. 

Karnes, Kendall, Kenedy, Kerr, King, 
Kleberg, Knox, Lamb, Lampases, LaSaile, 
Lipscomb, Live Oak, Llano, Lubbock, 
McCulloch, McMullen, Mason, Maverick, 
Medina, Mills, Moore, Montague, Motley, 
Nueces, Ochiltree, Oldham, Palo Pinto, 
Parker, Parmer, Potter, Randall, Real, 
Roberts, Runnels, San Patricio, San Saba, 
Shackelford, Sherman, Somervell, Starr, 
Stephens, Stonewall, Swisher, Tarrant, 
Taylor, Throckmorton, Uvalde, Webb, 
Wheeler, Wichita, Wilbarger, Willacy, 
Wilson, Wise, Young, Zapata and Zavala. 


@ Louisiana Stations 


Intercept Cotton 


EARLY in September State Entomolo- 
gist S. J. McCrory, Baton Rouge, La., 
reported that 58 lots of contraband cot- 
ton, headed north and east out of pink 
bollworm infested areas of Texas, had 
been intercepted and seized at Louisi- 
ana’s pink bollworm border inspection 
stations. 
The bolls 
pickers and 


cotton 
latter 


taken from 
tourists, the 


were 
from 


having collected them as souvenirs. 
“These interceptions so far show very 
clearly the need for the stations and the 
service 
said. 


providing,’ McCrory 
right circumstances 


they are 


“Under the 
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cotton containing live pink bollworm 
larvae could spread the _ infestation 
throughout the entire Cotton Belt.” 


John C. Pearson Buys Feed 


Firm in Ardmore, Okla. 

John C. Pearson, Jr., has purchased the 
Murphey Milling and Feed Co. at Ard- 
more, Okla. The plant is the former Ard- 
more mill of the Choctaw Cotton Oil Co. 
Pearson was associated with the South- 
land Cotton Oil Co. at Oklahoma City 
from 1928 to 1953, and is a past presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. 

R. J. Richardson succeeded Pearson as 
manager of the Southland mill at Okla- 
homa City. 


e $100,000 Gin Fire 
From Lightning 


LIGHTNING caused a fire which de- 
stroyed the Farmers Co-op Gin at Lan- 
caster, Texas, Sept. 21 with damage esti- 
mated at approximately $100,000. 
Showers helped prevent spread of the 
fire to the seed house and other build- 
ings, but Arthur J. Hallett, manager, 
said all of the gin machinery was lost. 

A. Stephens, night watchman, was 
stunned when the lightning struck but 
recovered in time to turn in the fire 
alarm. 


@J. M. SEYMOUR has been 
made manager of the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. mill at Uniontown, Ala. 








BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 





FEEDING AND L 


We will be happy to assist with 


resistant, fire and lightning sate, 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 


GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON 


MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINCS 





PLEASE SEND INFORMATION 


STEEL BUILDING 


WIDE, 


Cy BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 EAST ADMIRAL 


Heel 
BONLDINCS 





TULSA, 


J 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
TO ME ABOUT 


TYPE OF BUILDING YOU 


OAFING BARN 


your plans for low-cost, wind- 


rodent proof farm buildings. 


HOUSES — WAREHOUSES J[ :': 





ARE INTERESTED IN 


ALUMINUM BUILDING 





LONG, 


HIGH ‘ 


OKLAHOMA 
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e Bag Requirements 


Changed by PMA 


THE Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration commodity office at New Or- 
leans has issued a circular letter to oil 
mills and brokers modifying its earlier 
ruling that cottonseed meal tendered to 
PMA must be packed in new 10 ounce 
bags. The latest announcement states 
that meal will be accepted in unbranded, 
new eight ounce, new 10 ounce, or “good, 
clean, sound, unbranded, used 10 ounce 
or heavier burlap bags.” 

Certain conditions are attached to the 
use of used bags, however. The mill must 
guarantee the bags for a year or guar- 
antee that they are equal to or better 
than new eight ounce bags. In addition, 
the mill must certify that the used bags 
are acceptable for export. 

In addition to specifying the bags to 
be used in tendering meal, the PMA 
letter also states that “mil! run” linters 
will be accepted only if they conform to 
the definition of mill run contained in 
National Cottonseed Products Associa 
tion Rule No. 130. That definition class 
es as mill run only those linters produced 
in running seed through the linter ma 
chines onee. It excludes mixtures of 
first and second cut linters. 


Army Testing Detergents 
For GI Dishpan Use 


The Army is conducting tests to de- 
termine whether traditional GI soap or a 
new detergent should be used in the 
military’s dishpans. Dishes are washed, 
then scientifically examined for clean- 
jiness in darkened rooms under ultra- 
violet light. 

The cleanser found most effective will 
be used by the service in the future 
Complaints that Army soap is not effec 
tive against grease, especially in hard 
water, led to the comparisons. 


Soybean Trading Limits 
Increase Is Proposed 


Commodity Exchange Commission has 
announced a proposal to raise the limit 
on daily speculative trading and net po 
sitions in soybean futures from one 
million bushels to two million bushels 
The latter limit is now in effect on 
wheat, corn and oats, and CEA _ points 
out that the volume of soybean futures 
trading on the Chicago Board of Trade 
has equalled or exceeded the volume in 
wheat, and has been larger than in corn 
or oats. Limits do not apply to bona 
fide hedging transactions. 


e 
Feed Bag Film Is Popular 
. . 
On Television Shows 
The Council | film, 
Mashion from the Feed Bag, has been 
much in demand for television use. A 
50 percent increase in number of prints 
of the film has been necessary, 
Thirty-one television showings have 
been completed and 13 future bookings 
are scheduled for the seven-minute short, 
which presents cotton bag fashions for 
any hour. 


National Cotton 


Prints may be obtained on a_ loan 
basis by industry members by writing 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 


18, Memphis 1. 
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Presenting 


Garner M. Lester 








Jackson, Miss. 





GARNER M. Miss., 


LESTER, Jackson, 
who was active in the organization of 


both the National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, is owner and manager of G. M. Les- 
ter & Co., ginners and dealers in cotton, 
cottonseed, seed, feed and fertilizer. 

He is a native of Jackson as were his 
father and grandfather. Lester attended 
Jackson schools and was graduated from 
Methodist College of Mississippi and 
Millsaps College. While in school, he 
was a member of Phi Kappa Alpha and 
Omicron Delta Kappa. 

G. M. Lester & Co. was founded in 
1919. Other business affiliations include 
the following: chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Magnolia Insurance Co.; member, 
hoard of directors, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., and president, Hinds 
County Water Co. He also has extensive 
farming interests in Madison County. 

He served as president of the national 
ginners during the first 10 years of the 
group's existence and is now a director. 
Ife is also a member of the Nationa! 
Cotton Council’s board of directors and 
treasurer of the Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. The Nation- 
al Cotton Ginners’ Association made 
Lester an honorary life member this 
year, presenting him with a plaque at 
the annual convention. 

The Jackson man is a_ veteran of 
World War I. He has served as _ presi- 
dent of the National Tax Equality As- 
sociation and is a past-president of the 
Jackson Rotary Club and of the Knife 
and Fork Club. For many years Lester 
has been superintendent of the Capitol 
Street Methodist Church Sunday School. 

Lester’s family includes his wife, a 
daughter, now Mrs. Charles H. Foster, 
Jr., and a son, Garner. 


Georgia Cotton Maid Chosen 


Barbara Brown, Columbus, was chosen 
as Georgia’s 1954 Maid of Cotton, and 


entrant in the national contest, at the 
Georgia contest finals Sept. 11 in At- 
lanta. First and second alternates are 


Anne Carmichael, Augusta, and Iris Ant- 
ley, Marietta. 
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e U.S. Farm Exports 
Drop 31 Percent 


VALUE of U.S. exports ef agricultura! 
products during the 1952-53 fiscal year 
(July-June) was $2,815,407,000, a reduc- 
tion of 31 percent from the 1951-52 total 
of $4,053,030,000 and the smallest figure 
since 1944-45. In contrast, nonagricul- 
tural exports were valued at $12,237,- 
362,000 in 1952-53, six percent more 
than in the previous year. 

Cotton exports, which ranked second 
to wheat and flour, were valued at 
$571,115,000, a decrease of 52 percent 
from the 1951-52 total of $1,188,826,000. 


Soybeans were an exception to the 
general decline in farm exports, the 
USDA report shows. The 30,063,000 


bushels of soybeans shipped abroad last 
year were valued at $91,959,000 as com- 
pared with 16,009,000 bushels sold for 
$49,432,000 the previous year. However, 
soybean oil exports dropped from 
$68,944,000 in 1951-52 to $16,401,000. 
Lard was another product showing a 
major decrease, from $124,322,000 in 
1951-52 to $51,706,000 last year. 


New Product: 

NEW V-BELTING-FASTENER UNITS 
OFFERED BY FLEXIBLE STEEL 
Everything needed to make up V-belts 

of any length is included in the new 

ALLIGATOR V-Belt Drive Units offered 

hy Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago. 
Introductory units contain Alligator 


anes ores ACI « 


) 
ae a 





open-end V-belting fasteners and _ tools. 
Replacement units contain belting and 
fasteners. Units are furnished for A, B, 
C and D drives. 

The “B” introductory unit is a four- 
color counter display. The manufactur- 
er says the new units will assist dis- 
tributors in supplying complete and 
proper material to users—and that deal- 
ers will find the units an economical 
method of filling in their V-belt stocks 

no need to disappoint customers and 
lose sales in the future. 

The manufacturer further explains 
that there has been a_ steady in- 
crease in the use of open-end V-belting 
and fasteners and that this new pack- 
aging program will extend their availa- 
bility, 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
4607 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, or The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 444, Dallas 21. 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
$2.00. Strictly cash basis 


mum advertisement : 
enclose check with order. Copy must be in our 
hands by Thursday morning of week of issue. 


Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE &5” 5- 
high and 72” 4-high cookers -Everything for hy- 
draulic rooms—141 and 176-saw Carver 


press 
linters—-36” Chandler hullers filter 
and 36” Bauer Bros. Motor driven attrition mills 

serew conveyor and hangers. Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Ine., 1212 So. Industrial, Dallas, 
Texas, Telephone PRospect 5958. 


presses 26” 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Compresses and Oil 
Mills. If buying or selling it is to your advantage 
to contact us. Only handle the best with the best 
price. Call, Write or Wire M. M. Phillips, phone 


Day or Night 5-8555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
GINNERS— When in need of machinery or power 


Call us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock ready for prompt 
shipment.--R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A_Hack- 
berry St., Tel.: 2-141, Waco, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 
7 - “e —60” backdriven 
Hardwicke-Etter. Con- 


dropper Continental or 
Monette, Ark 


tact Buzick-Nelms Gin Co., 


Electric Motors 









Sales 
.. Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 


1—300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 


anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—-Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 

FOR SALE—LeRoi 300 h.p 
engine ready to operate, excellent condition 
tact Buzick-Nelms Gin Co., Monette, Ark 


butane or natural gas 
Con- 








New Edition of Field to 
Fabric Text Published 


Publication of the second edition of 
Cotton from Field to Fabric, official text 
book of the cotton industry, has been an 
nounced by the National Cotton Council. 
The publication may be obtained fo 
$3.25 per copy from the Council, P.O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1. 

The 60-page volume includes a color 
ful 16-page swatch section in which 12! 
fabric samples are mounted. Contributed 
by 70 textile mills, the fabrics represent 
standard constructions ranging from 
sheers to awning cloth. 

Reviewing the history and modern role 
of cotten, which constitutes 70 percent of 
all textiles consumed in the U.S., the 
book tells how cotton is grown, har- 
vested, ginned, spun, woven and finished. 
New chapters have been added on the 
operations of cotton futures exchanges, 
on knitting and on non-woven processes 
through which the fibers are compressed 
into a mat and bonded together in a 
clothlike material. 

Written by the staff of the Council, 
the book is designed as a readable and 
authoritative textbook for the textile 
merchant, retailer, technician, teacher 
and student. 

Twenty-one  biack-and-white — photo 
graphs illustrate major steps in the cot- 
ton production line, from planting seed 
to printing finished fabrie in textile 
mills. 


Texas Station Reports 
On Sesame Research 


Sesame in Texas is the title of Texas 
Experiment Station Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications 98, written by Dr. Murray L. 
Kinman, agronomist for the station and 
USDA. The publication, which may be 
obtained from College Station, gives de- 
tailed information on the status of ses 
ame as an oilseed crop. Other informa- 
tion on sesame was summarized in an 
article in the Sept. 12 issue of The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


Copra Production Drops 


Philippine copra, coconut oil and des 


iccated coconut production during the 
first half of 1953 was 20 percent less 
than in 1952. Totals are 347,864 ton 


this year and 435,249 tons last year. 
USDA states that factors causing 
lower production include past typhoons, 
effects of previous drouths, the kadang 
kadang disease in one area and the 
picking of immature nuts when prices 
were high last March. 
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Council Personnel Shifts 
Announced in Memphis 


Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
tional Cotton Council 


Na- 
service di- 
rector, has announced several shifts in 
Council personnel. 

Walter H. Rayner, formerly field ser- 


Memphis, 
field 


vice representative in East Mississippi, 
has replaced Robert E. Price as Miss- 
issippi Delta field representative. Price, 
as reported earlier in the CG&OMP, has 
been moved to the sales promotion di- 
vision in Memphis. 

Ernest R. Tucker, formerly field man 
in Georgia, has been transferred to 
Starkville, Miss., to take over Rayner’s 
duties as East Mississippi representa- 
tive, 

James O. Jackson will replace Tucker 
in Georgia, Kirkpatrick announced. 





PROTECT YOUR 
COTTON 
AGAINST AIRF 


by following these good-house- 
keeping suggestions — they may 
save property, profits, and jobs. 


Keep lint or “fly” off screens of dryer 
burners and electric motors — clean gin 
building frequently. 


Clean lint and trash from lint flue and 
condenser at close of day. 


leave no baled cotton overnight in 
pressroom, on attuched platforms or 
within fifty feet of nearest building, 
Store no cotton bales within two hun- 
dred feet of nearest building. 


Bring bagging, bags, oil and gasoline 
to the ginhouse in small quantities as 
needed. 


Wet down bur and trash pile regularly 
during dry weather. 


Keep equipment clean and in good 
working order — check your sprinkler 
system carefully. 


Remember too, for efficient 
handling, quick unloading, and 
prompt, courteous service depend 


on 





Swilt & Company 
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New Product: 


FORT WORTH STEEL ANNOUNCES 
HI-CAP ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
The resumption of the manufacture 
of the “Hi-Cap” line of high speed ele- 
vator buckets has been announced by 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., 





3600 MeCart Street, Fort Worth. Their 
manufacture was discontinued in 1951 
due to material shortages, which have 
been alleviated. 

Although intended for use primarily 
in the grain industry, Hi-Cap elevato 
buckets are suitable for handling any 
powdered or granular free flowing ma- 
terial which is not excessively abrasive. 
They perform with equal! efficiency at 
either high, medium or low speeds and 
are suitable for either replacement pur- 
poses or new installations in chain o1 
belt elevators, the manufacturer says. 

Fort Worth Hi-Cap elevator buckets 
are made from heavy gauge cold-rolled 
steel. Durability and long life are as- 
sured by a rolled front lip of double 
thickness, so constructed as to be very 


rigid. The ends of the buckets are 
formed so as to support the body of 
the bucket. Ends and body are spot 


welded so as to remove all shear stress 
from the welds. 

Body shape provides for maximum 
load and clean, quick discharge at vary- 
ing belt speeds. Tapered ends decrease 
friction on pick up and discharge and 


allow nesting of buckets for shipping 
and storage. 
e@ Meal Research To 

Aid Poultrymen 
RESEARCH to make cottonseed meal 


more useful in poultry rations is dis- 
cussed in the September issue of Agri- 
cultural Research, published by USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Administration. 
The article deals chiefly with cottonseed 
meal studies by B. H. Heywang at the 
Bureau of Animal Industry’s Southwest 


Poultry Experiment Station, Glendale, 
Ariz. 
Heywang’s investigations and other 


will be re- 
confer- 


meal research 
viewed at the third nutritional 
ence on the subject, to be held Nov. 
9-10-11 at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in New Orleans, as 
announced in the Aug. 29 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. Cotton- 
seed crushers and others interested are 
invited to the conference, sponsored by 
the Laboratory and the NCPA Educa- 
tional Service, 

“A great deal of research is’ being 
done on making and feeding cottonseed 
meal,” the USDA article on Heywang’s 
work points out. “The combined efforts 


cottonseed 


30 


equipment 
should 
protein 


of nutritionists, chemists, 
manufacturers, and _ processors 
increase the usefulness of this 
source to the poultry industry. 

“New feeding experiments tell u 
more about substances in cottonseed 
that hold poultrymen to limited use of 
cottonseed meal, an economical source 
of high-quaiity protein. 

“One of these substances is already 
well known, It’s a compound called gos- 
sypol, found in the pigment glands of 
the seed. Research over the last 20 years 
shows that gossypol slows chick growth, 
cuts egg production, reduces hatchabi!- 
ity, and causes egg-yolk discolorations 
that range from olive-green or light 
chocolate brown to nearly black. 

“The other substance, however, has 
never been pinned down. This is the 
one that causes stored eggs to develop 


pink albumen and_ reddish-brown en- 
larged yolks. 
“It’s this unidentified substance in 


which Heywang was mainly interested 
during recent studies. He wanted to 
know in what part of the seed this ma- 
terial is found, and whether or not it’s 
removed by certain solvents used in ex- 
tracting the oil. 

“Using 100 groups of laying White 
Leghorn pullets, Heywang included a 
different cottonseed supplement in the 
diet of each group. These materials were 
made in a variety of ways under super- 
vision of the Laboratory at New Orleans. 
The eggs were held in commercial stor- 
age at 36° for one to six months. 

“A diet containing cottonseed hulls, 
Heywang found, caused neither yolk en- 
largement nor discoloration of any kind 
in stored epgs. 

“But pink egg whites and oversize 
yolks did show up in eggs from pullets 
whose diet included raw cottonseed or 
cottonseed pigment glands. 

“Crude cottonseed oil caused similar 
effects. This doesn’t necessarily mean 
that the oil part of raw cottonseed con 
tains the unidentified substance it 
might have been released when the pig- 





ment glands were ruptured during the 
extraction process. 

“The pullets found no fault with 
cottonseed meals extracted by two exper- 
imental solvents, methy!-ethyl-ketone and 
iso-butane. But solvent extraction with 
hexane, used commercially to some ex- 
tent, failed to remove the color-produc- 
ing material. 

“Pink albumen was found in stored 
eggs that had been laid as early as three 
days after the pullets began to eat the 
offending cottonseed supplements. More 
and more eggs showed discoloration as 
storage time increased. 

“Heywang noticed that gossypol dis- 
coloration also appeared at the three- 
day mark. He discovered, however, that 


practically no trouble developed when 
he fed a_ gossypo!-glycine compound. 
Apparently glycine, an amino. acid, 
bound the gossypol so that little was 


released in the digestive tract.’ 


California Cotton Men 
Propose Tax Change 


Hearings on California’s state personal 
property tax on cotton have been tenta- 
tively set for Nov. 17 in Bakersfield and 
Nov. 18 in Fresno. A California Senate 
interim committee and cotton industry 
representatives have already discussed 
informally a revision of the present law. 

The Fresno Cotton Exchange taxation 
committee headed by Thomas A. Avent 
has proposed a levy of a 15- or 25-cent 
tax on each bale of cotton as it is ginned 
as a substitute for the personal property 
tax now levied on the first Monday in 
March on each bale of cotton in the 
state. 

Nearly 30 mer- 


growers, shippers, 


chants, warehousemen and port officials 
participated in the mid-September talks. 

Avent described the Fresno exchange’s 
proposal as a starting point in solving 
the taxation problem which cotton men 
assert is retarding the development of 
the industry in the state. 





Swift’s Soybean Anniversary Observed 


SWIFT & CO. soybean oil mill managers celebrated the firm’s fifteenth year in the 
soybean industry during a recent annual meeting of soybean managers in Chicago. 
N. P. Noble, manager of the company’s first soybean mill at Champaign, IIL, is 
shown cutting the anniversary cake. Seated, |. to r., are C. D. Whitaker, manager at 


Des Moines, lowa; E. F. 


Czichos, Memphis, division manager; C. 'T. 


Prindeville, 


Chicago, vice-president in charge of oil mill operations; and W. B. Stone, manager at 
Cairo, Ul. Standing, |. to r., are H. F. Lester, Chicago oil mill department; E. C. 


McGee, manager, Memphis; S. E. 


Noble; H. B. Parker, manager, Frankfort, Ind.; H. S. 


Cramer, Chicago, head of oil mill department; 


Byrds, manager, Fostoria, 


Ohio; and J. E. Dicks, manager, Blytheville, Ark. 
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In South Carolina Address 





Benson Says U.S. Must 
Maintain High Ideals 


gw PRINCIPLES, wisdom and hope, the fundamentals that guided 
the founders of this nation, will always prevail, the Secretary of 
Agriculture says. Research and education can improve efficiency of 


South’s agricultural production. 


RINCIPLES—wisdom—hope, the fun- 

damental elements in the birth and 
development of our nation, have always 
prevailed and will prevail again, Sec 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
said recently in his address before the 
Darlington County Agricultural Society, 
Mineral Springs, S.C. 

While it is true, the Secretary said, 
“that the power of self-destruction has 
never been so completely within the 
grasp of mankind as it is today, it is 
also true that the principles of right 
living remain the same, 

“The rules for human happiness have 
not changed. The existence and the pow 
er of the Almighty must always be 
reckoned with, whether in 1857, 1953, or 
the year 2000.” 

Reaffirming faith in the future of 
America, the Secretary asserted, “It i 
my firm belief that the God of Heaven 
guided the founding fathers in establish 
ing this great nation for His particula: 
purposes. This is not just another na 
tion. We in this choice land have a great 
and glorious mission to perform for 
liberty-loving people everywhere.” 

To fulfill this mission, Benson be 
lieves, the nation must be kept streng 

economically, socially and spirituaily. 

“Fortunately,” he continued, “we ar¢ 
strong. With the freedom of economic 
enterprise that we possess, we are abl 
to produce as much industrial goods as 
all the rest of the world combined—even 
though we are only six percent of the 
world’s people and possess only six pet 
cent of the world’s land.” 

Benson continued by praising agri- 
culture as the cornerstone of our national 
vitality. 





Address Made at 
Historic Site 


Secretary Benson’s discussion of 
American ideals, in the address 
on this page, was delivered neat 
scenes of pioneer developments in 
cotton and cottonseed crushing. At 
nearby Society Hill, Governor 
David R. Williams of South Caro 
lina built, in the 1820’s, what prob- 
ably was the second or third cot- 
ton oil mill constructed in the U.S. 
The Williams mill was the subject 
of an article in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Miss Press Oct. 14, 1950. 
An agricultural engineer and sci 
entific farmer, Williams built lev 
dams and irrigation canal 
was the first to use mules on a 
Southern farm; constructed a cot 
ton mill; and grew cotton, writing 
about the methods he used. 


eS 
ees, 
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“The 
curity 
ture 
and 


health of ou people their se 
their prosperity—and their fu 
depend heavily upon the statu 
capacity of our agriculture. 
counseled that the nation a’'- 
problems of agriculture “not 
fearfully, but in an atmosphere of hope.” 
He advocated a minimum of governmental! 
restrictions and a maximum of. individ 
ual and group action. 


Benson 
tack the 


“Just as we must appreciate our free 
dom as the most precious of our politi 
cal possessions, we should recognize the 
land and its resources as the most vaiu 
able of cur material , 
sald. 

senson reminded his listeners that th 
present Administration is committed to 
making improvements in the farm pre 
grams. “Though the problems are great, 
he asserted, “we have been making prog 
ress. 

“We have had to face a declining 
trend in farm prices and farm incom 
that started long before we took office. 
We are having to manage the fastest 
accumulation of reserves in t! 
history of the farm programs. 

“We are using—and we will continu 
all the existing farm program 
to carry out our respcnsibilities.” 

Returning to the theme of an earlie: 
statement that present farm programs 
vive too little rather than too much to» 
the farmer, the USDA head pointed out 
that the average income of farm pet 
sons is than half as much as the 
average income of non-farm people. In 
the Southeast, he said, it is far less than 
half. 

Jenson then discussed the three line 
of work in progress for developing bet 
ter farm programs—the “grass root 
survey by the Department in which farm 
organizations have been asked to sub 
mit opinions on important 
Congressional hearings on farm prob- 
lems which are being held throughout 
the nation this summer, and the De- 
partment’s effort 
of professional agriculturists. 


possess 


excess 


to use 


less 


| 
Issues, the 


Benson continued by recalling how the 


wisdom of farmers has been demon 
strated. He told of a farm 
poll which asked the question, “Who i 
a farm success?” Farmers gave follow 
ing answers: first, the person wh 
takes best care of his land; second, th 
farmer who has interests and 
tions that do not depend on 
third, the person who gets the bigwes 
return on his investment; and fourth 
the farmer who gets the biggest yield 
He went on to point out that prospect 
for increased efficiency in 
based on mechanization and power farni 
ing are excellent in this area. 
He concluded by saying, “We 


satisfac 
Income ; 


most important method of improving 
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welfare of farm people 


nation. 


the leng-term 
and the whole 

“Research and education will become 
increasingly valuable in guiding farm- 
ers to adoption of new practices—in 
making wise production adjustments 
in building up the strength of the land 

and in providing more efficient mar- 
keting. 

“Let us apply sound principles to ow 
agricultural problems. 

“Let us practice true wisdom, which 
is to live work so as to enjoy the 
approbation of Divine Providence. 

“Let us test all our actions agains! 
the measuring stick of God-given Amer- 
ican ideals. 

“Let us go forward with high hope.” 


and 
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Problems and Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 8) 


imously preferred over the present sys- 
tem of high rigid supports, by most farm 
leaders and groups who express thei! 
views to us. Letters and reports carry 
such statements as: 


“The immediate effect of rigid high 
supports may be to raise prices and 
increase farmers’ incomes for the cur- 


rent crop. But the long run effect is to 
stimulate production, stifle consumption, 
attract imports, encourage competitive 
products and thereby pile up surpluses. 
Then follow surplus disposal, acreage 
limitations, import quotas and the whole 
host of regulations that must accompany 
the permanent maintenance of a price 


substantially above its normal level.” 

The disastrous drop in cattle prices 
and the decline in milk prices have 
brought thousands of farmers face to 
face with the effects of supported, high 
feed costs. 

More groups are now adopting pe- 
titions and resolutions in opposition to 
rigid and high price supports. 


e Multiple Prices Proposed—Two-price 
plans and multiple price systems de- 
serve consideration, according to a grow- 
ing number of opinions. These are dis- 
cussed primarily in connection with ma- 
jor crops, particularly wheat. 

Such plans propose strong support 
prices for that quantity of the product 
sold in the primary and domestic mar- 
kets, and permit sale of additional quan- 
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tities for secondary uses, or on the world 
market at competitive prices. 

A number of different proposals are 
offered in implementing such a program. 
These alternative methods are now un- 
der study. 

Major advantages claimed for two- 
price or multiple-price plans are a re- 
duced need for restricted production, a 
reduced dependence on public funds, anc 
increased freedom to move commodities 
into export markets. 


e Must Export More—More exports of 
“surplus” farm products must be de- 
veloped. This is recognized as a major 
objective—and will not only help stabil- 
ize our markets but will get food to hun- 
gry and undernourished people around 
the world. 

There are many obstacles to mor¢ 
world trade—quotas, embargoes, cur- 
rency restrictions, and exchange regula- 
tions resulting from unbalanced trade, 
low productivity, and political consider- 
ations. Moreover, our own domestic price 
support programs have had the effect 
of consistently keeping scme prices wel! 
above world levels and so hindering ex- 
ports. 

Sept. 8 we released a record-making 
cotton crop report. If the present crop 
prospect is realized, it will be the first 
time in history that three consecutive 
crops of over 15 million bales have been 
produced. The predicted 306.6 pounds 
per acre would be the second highest on 
record. With such productive capacity 
and farming efficiency we need more 
cotton exports. An improved cotton pro- 
gram is needed to enable the South to 
use the productive capacity it is devel- 
oping. 


@ Soils Need Rebuilding—There is grow- 
ing concern about the waste and destruc- 
tion of resources invited by some phases 
of farm programs. For example, farmers 
and taxpayers see money spent by the 
government on one hand for soil con- 
servation, while high crop prices cause 
some famers to plow land that should 
be kept in grass. 

Hillsides that erode and thin soils that 
should not be cropped are too often 
planted to row crops and kept in culti- 
vation. 

The return of drouth and dust storms 
is causing more people to question the 
effectiveness of present farm programs 
in conserving our soil. 

Soil building must be the goal—it is 
not enough merely to conserve what 
we have. “Soil conservation” is out-of- 
date on our best managed farms, ranches 
and plantations. 

The most able farmers are building 
soil fertility and the productive capacity 
of their land. They have long since 
ceased to be satisfied with mere soil con- 
servation. Leading farmers are building 
their farms into more productive plants 
and are thus increasing their security 
and profits. In no area of the United 
States are there greater opportunities 
and need for soil building than in the 
South. 

High yields per acre continue to 
head the list of “success factors” as 
shown by cost accounts of farmers. High 
yields—per acre, per animal and per 
hen—almost always insure’ farming 
profits. 

The House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Agriculture under the leadership 
of Congressman Clifford R. Hope, is 
heading across the South holding of- 
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ficial hearings and seeking answers from 
farmers and other leaders. Mr. Hope 
says “the job before us now is to ad- 
just the farm program to the changing 
times, with farmers themselves taking 
a larger part in the preparing and run- 
ning of this program in the future.” 
He proposes to get answers to ques- 
tions like these—in which you too have 
a vital interest: 

1. Do farms have adequate sources of 
credit on satisfactory terms? 

2. Would government insured loans by 
banks and other private lending agencies, 
at reasonable interest and running up to 
10 years, speed up conservation work? 

3. What are cattlemen’s ideas for long 
range stabilization of prices for the 
livestock industry? 

4. Would a flexible price support pro- 
gram, ranging between 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, adjust production and require 
less controls over the operations of 
farmers? 

5. Would producers of such storable 
commodies as wheat and cotton prefer 
to try a two-price system that would 
avoid restrictions on production? 

6. How can the program for the dairy 
industry be improved? 

Let’s all help build sound, workable 
farm programs for the future—programs 
medernized and adapted to this era of 
mechanized farming, rapid transporta- 
tion and communication and adapted to 
an industrialized nation occupying a po- 
sition of world leadership 


e Future Is Solid—The solid future for 

agriculture is emphasized by the rapid 

population upsurge in the United States 
with no end to the increase in sight. 

On Aug. 10th the big calculator 
the U.S, Department of Commerce 
corded 160 million people. 

The net gain is one person every 12 
seconds. Every 12 seconds there is cre- 
ated for farmers a demand for almost 
1,600 more pounds of food per year. 
And that food will be bought in the 
highest priced, and most sought after 
market of the world—the United States 
of America. 

Every 12 seconds our farms, to keep 
up with the demand, must step up pro- 
duction—68 pounds of beef and veal, 72 
pounds of pork, four pounds of lamb 
and mutton, 163 quarts of milk and 
cream, eight pounds of cheese, 17 pounds 
of condensed and evaporated milk, 17 
pounds of ice cream, and 435 pounds of 
vegetables. (Based on 1952) 

During the time it is taking me to 
deliver this address the farmers’ food 
market has increased by population 
growth—320,000 pounds per year, in- 
cluding 28,800 pounds of beef, pork, 
lamb and mutton, and 37,200 quarts 
more milk and cream. 

In addition, the world population con- 
tinues to increase rapidly—regardless of 
the fact that three out of four people 
are on low level diets or are desperately 
hungry. 


in 
re- 


e Profits Will Continue—Farmers will 
continue to make profits. Those who are 
efficient and doing a gocd job of farm- 
ing need not fear the future. 

They can go forward with the confi- 
dence that comes from a governmental 
administration dedicated to a sound 
economy with a balanced budget. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics expects employment and incomes, 
now at near-record levels, to remain 
high during the next few months. 


Farmers received $18 billion from 
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marketings in the first eight months of 
1953—down only six percent from a year 
ago. 

The terrific price decline for farm 
products which set in last year has been 
checked. 

Dean W. I. Myers, nationally known 
agricultural economist, of the college 
of agriculture of Cornell University, says, 
“We have about reached the end of the 
decline in farm prices for the time be- 
ing and can expect a stable price level 
for the remainder of 1953.” 

Looking beyond this year, Dean Myers 
sees some further readjustments, “It is 
more likely that the readjustment will be 
moderate in the next year or two, with 
lower business activity but not a severe 
depression.” 


The 1954 “Outlook Reports” from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
starting to be released. They should be 
studied with unusual care as you plan 
with your farmers and agricultural 
trade customers for the year ahead. 

The “Wheat Situation” report is al 
ready out. It says the minimum loan 
level for the 1954 crop is “not expected 
to differ greatly from the loan for th: 
1953 crop, which was $2.21.” 

Farmers are faced with the great big 
problem of what to do with 16.6 million 
acres that the law and the referendum 
vote indicated may be taken out of wheat 
production. 

Cotton farmers face similar prospects 

a 90 percent support price—but what 


to do with a big acreage of crop land 
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if a referendum vote is called and ap- 
proved, 

These are major farm management 
problems that are ahead as the opera- 
tions of the present laws cause crop 
acreages to be reshuffled. 

Cattle have been moving to market at 
a record rate. For the first seven months 
of this year, cattle slaughter was up 
32 percent over last year. Beef con- 
sumption per person for 1953 will set 
a new high for 54 years of record. The 
meat supply is not expected to increase 
next year and may be smaller. This is 
a basis for confidence in meat prices 
for the coming year. 

The tragic widespread drouth situa- 
tion, plus the big crops forecast for the 
Corn Belt, should cause Southern farm- 
ers to look ahead with more than usual 
concern to their feed needs for the win- 


ter. The big corn crop of the North 
Central States will soon be moving tc 
market and into storage. It may be the 
time to buy. 

This is certainly a year in which to 
plant a full acreage of fall and winter 
grazing crops—and the time to act is 
now. This is one of the best soil conserva- 
tion practices on many acres of the crop- 
lands of the South. 


e Opportunities Great—The opportuni- 
ties to serve farmers and American 
agriculture were never greater than now 
and in the months ahead. 

This is an invitation to you from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson—and all of his staff—asking 
for your help and guidance in building 
better farm programs. We also ask you 
to urge your farmer customers to ac- 
tively participate in this great demo- 
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cratic process to which Secretary Ben- 
son is giving his leadership. 

In this process the constructive lead- 
ership of bankers is needed—and you 
will give that kind of service. 


An action program for bankers for 
the more rapid development of Southern 
agriculture can be built along the lines 
which I have suggested. 

1. Lead your community into demon- 
strating that full employment and abun- 
dant production on a profitable basis 
can be maintained without war. 

2. Make aggressive trade area develop- 
ment plans that insure growth and 
progress. 

3. Team up the business men, farm 
leaders, Extension agents. and all other 
farm ageney representatives for work 
on farm improvement and rural prog- 
ress. 

4. Give special consideration to under- 
employed farm families. Increasing their 
income will rapidly lift the business vol- 
ume for any community. 

5. Make soil building the goal—no 
longer be satisfied with mere soil con- 
servation. 

6. Start planning now with your farm- 
ers on how they can make best use of 
their land as the acreage restriction 
laws force major changes. 

7. Lead out in campaigns to get a full 
acreage of winter grazing crops planted 

to lessen the impact of drouth condi- 
tions—and do it now. 

8. Plan ahead for winter feed needs. 

9. Help determine how governmental 
farm prcegrams can be improved—that 
opportunity is here—it does not come 
too often. 

The future for agriculture and South- 
ern farmers is secure and full of promise. 
But, sound direction is necessary. Your 
leadership will help keep agriculture and 
the nation on a solid path of progress. 


Artery Hardening May Be 
Caused by Diet Lacks 


Scientists at Harvard University and 
the University of California have dis- 
covered some hopeful facts about hard- 
ening of the arteries and the disease’s 
relation to nutrition. 

At Harvard, researchers produced ar- 
tery hardening in monkeys by feeding 
them a diet lacking in methionine, an 
amino acid found in meat and other 
proteins. Monkeys receiving sufficient 
methionine, on the other hand, stayed 
free of the disease. 

All animals used in the experiments 


received diets rich in cholesterol and 
fats. Cholesterol] is a fat-like material 
which is thought to contribute to fat 


deposits on inner walls of the arteries. 
The deposits, in turn, cause the arteries 
to narrow, thus impeding blood flow and 
setting the stage for heart attacks. 

The Harvard scientists caution that 
it is premature to say that human ar- 
tery hardening is caused by a lack of 
methionine. 

At the University of California, doc- 
tors have been working with vitamin 
B-6, pyridoxine, and results of their 
studies show that it may help prevent 
the disease. Some artery trouble, they 
believe, may be due to a lack of this 
vitamin or to some failure of human 
bodies to use it efficiently. 

They have discovered that B-6 will 
improve condition of arteries if used 
early enough, but once the arteries have 
thickened, adding it to the diet will not 
cure the trouble. Pyridoxine is found in 
beans, peas, meats and other foods. 
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Water Use, Abuse Gets 
Added Research Study 


@ Water, as the drouth reminds 
us, can be tough to come by. Sad fact is, 
though, that even when we have water 
we do not do very well with it. With 
water tables lowering, and drouth wor- 
ries growing, researchers are turning in- 
creasing attention to the nation’s vital 
resources of moisture. At USDA’s large 
research farm in Beltsville, Md., the ex- 
perts come up with some arresting es- 
timates. They figure, as nearly as such 
things can be figured, that 

(1) About 50 percent of irrigation wa- 
ter “goes for nothing.” That is to say, 
half of it is wasted; and much of the 
waste, it is strongly suspected, could be 
avoided. 

(2) Even a higher percentage 
probably 60 percent to 70 percent 
of total moisture available to producers 
is “lost to evaporation.” Nobody thinks 
that evaporation losses could be elimi- 
nated; however, there is evidence that 
they could be reduced considerably. 

The researchers say that they think 
high loss of irrigation water is due main- 
ly to the fact that it is applied to crops 
“at the wrong stage of growth,” that 
fertilizer use is inadequate to make best 
use of water, and that the precious 
stuff is “just plain wasted.” 

Reasons fcr big evaporation losses are 
less clear, but the scientists are hoping 
to find out more about them—and to 
come up eventually with practical sug- 
gestions of use to growers. 





OATMEAL, MEDICS now think, 
may soon turn out to be a good 
treatment for ulcers. 


Prosperity and People 


@ Scratch an economist in Wash- 
ington—the variety that does statistical 
studies—and you'll probably find a man 
who attributes our long postwar pros- 
perity to people. To be more specific, 
their research shows that we are prob- 
ably well off because population has in- 
creased much more than had been ex- 
pected. More people have meant more 
demand for practically everything. Not 
long ago the population experts figured 
it would be the 1960's before the U.S. 
pcpulation reached 160 million. That fig- 
ure has already been reached. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY _ re- 
ports that U.S, farmers can look for 
hetter hybrid varieties of corn that 
are more resistant to drouth, more 
productive, and that withstand more 
effectively attacks by disease and 
insects. Hope for better varieties is 
based on a 10-year study of 25 dis- 
tinct races of corn from Merico, in- 
cluding a variety with cars nearly 
two feet long. 
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Complete Treatment, A-to-Z 


@ They are throwing in everything 
but the kitcnen sink in the Yuma Valley, 
Arizona, to discover what contributes 
to success, or the opposite, in cotton pro- 
duction. Research specialists from USDA, 
the Extension Service and the Arizona 
Experiment Station are taking part. The 
idea is to observe the cotton plant under 
all conditions, to try everything, alone 
and in combination, to do a better and 
more profitable production job. 

Tests include weed control, fertiliza- 
tion, irrigation and soil study to discover 
how cotton performs in different loca- 
tions under varving conditions. Records 
are being maintained of planting dates 
and tillage practices, and cotton plants 
are being put under the microscope 
throughout their growth. 


oa 


ARKANSAS SCIENTISTS at the 
state experiment station think that 
pokeweed, an asparagus-like plant, 
can be developed into a commercial 
canning crop. Their studies indi- 
cate that it can be grown inexpen- 
sively on a large scale. The poke- 
weed long has been a_ sometimes 
favorite with farm families from 
Florida to Texas. It is gathered in 
springtime for table use. 


Defoliator Touring Belt 


@ USDA’s defoliation expert, Dr. 
W. Hardy Tharp. will be leaving Wash- 
ington about the time you read this to 
study research projects on defoliation 
being carried on across the Cotton Belt. 
New practices are “now jelling,” he says, 
following four or five years of intense 
research and development. He plans to 
have a look-see at commercial projects, 
as wel: as those of the Department and 
the states. Plan is to give USDA’s re- 
search people a coordinated idea of what 
is going on in defoliation and to devel- 
op some new ideas about directions of 
future research. Tharp reports that 
about three million acres of last year’s 
25-million-acre crop was defoliated. He 
says his best “guesstimate” is that there 
will be a 10 to 15 percent increase in 
defoliation this season. 


fe 


FOR A better diet in the South- 
west, the New Mexico Experiment 
Station suggests the addition of dry 
milk in the traditional Mexican tor- 
tilla. 


“Modern Cotton Gins”’ 


@ Above is the somewhat mislead 
ing title of a USDA booklet that has 
not been altered since 1939 when it was 
revised slightly from the original pub 
lished in 1938. Now, at long last, it is 
being rewritten at the Beltsville research 
farm to bring it up to date—‘“and to 
catch up with the industry,” as a re- 
search writer put it. There will be con 
siderable new material in the bulletin 
about lint cleaners, handling of trash and 
development in fans. 

Also being rewritten i 
ning Cotton. This one is a 
treatise on the ginning process, 
need of updating. 

It probably will be early next year 
before the rewritten versions of the bul- 


USDA’s Gin 
general 
also in 
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letins are printed and ready for distri- 
bution. If you want one or both, when 
ready, write USDA Information Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D.C. 


IF’ YOU aren't too tired, get back 
into that garden, advises USDA, 
and plant a couple of salad favo) 
ites—leaf lettuce and radishes. In 
Southern states, you should get a 
crop “in a month” by planting now. 


+ * 


Living on Dew and Mist 


@ The California Institute of Tech 
nology reports that vegetables such as 
peas, squash and tomatoes can be caused 
to thrive on night dew and mists ‘ 
absorbing moisture left on leaves into 
roots. This is somewhat of a surprise to 
the researchers, who think it opens up 
possibilities for transforming semi-arid 
areas into successful vegetable farms. 


@ Hughston Sales Co. 
Office Is Moved 


TOM H. HUGHSTON has announced 
that the Hughston Sales Co., formerly 
at 4515 Prentice Street, has moved to 
2944 Oak Lane in Dallas. The firm’s 
telephone number now is Hunter 5321. 

In addition to dealing in cottonseed 
products, Hughston will handle a full 
line ef power transmission and convey 
ing equipment for the Fort Worth Steel 
& Machinery Co, He alse will continue 
to serve as agent for Mrs. John S. Le- 
Clereq, Jr., who represents American 
Manufacturing Co. 


Potash Sales Increase 

Potash deliveries during the 1952-53 
fiscal year in North America were 12 
percent larger than in the previous year 
and set a new record, says the American 
Potash Institute. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


@ Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Cotton Field 
Day. Oklahoma Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha. 


@ Oct. 28-30—Seventh Beltwide Mech- 
anization Conference. Gadsden, Ala. For 
information write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


e Nov. 9-10-11—Third Conference on 
Cottonseed Processing and Meal Quality. 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and 
Educational Service, NCPA. For hotel 
reservations, write Dr. C. H. Fisher, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans. 


@ Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Tenth Annual Cotton 
Spinner-Breeder Conference. Cleveland 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S.C. For information 
write B. F. Smith, secretary-manager, 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss. 


@ Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 


@ Dec. 16-17-18—Seventh Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis. For information write the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1. 


1954 


e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis, executive vice-president. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—Third Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors As- 
sociation and the Laboratory. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis 3, 
Association secretary. 


e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 2-3—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. Fleming, 
1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma City 2, 
secretary. 


e March 18-19-20—Third 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For  informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. 0. Box 
345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. To be held concurrently with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


Annual Mid- 
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e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 


e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


@ March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual’ convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, secretary. 


e April 1-2—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis 3, executive vice- 
president. 

e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 
North Second Avenue, Dallas, executive 
vice-president. 

e April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary. 

e May 7-11—National] Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- 
mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 24-25 Oklahoma Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 


homa City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cotton Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention, General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


Prevention of Forest Fires 


Stressed in Mississippi 

A concerted effort to prevent forest 
fires is being made by the Mississippi 
Forest Service, the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service and the Delta Council. 
Last year forest fires caused an esti- 
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mated loss of more than $7 million in 
the state. 

The majority of these fires 
caused by uncontrolled ditch bank 
field burning, the Forest Service 

Drouth this summer makes 


dangerous fire season the 


were 
and 
says. 
anothe! 
prospect. 





not to 
after at 


Foresters are urging farmers 
burn ditches and fields until 
least one good rain. 

They recommend that firing be done 
on calm days and that plenty of help be 
available in the event the fire 
the fire lane into woods. 


crosses 





52 Years of Service — Offices in 24 States, D. C. and Cuba 


Prevent waste and damage 


due to costly 


insect and 


rodent pests ... 







Complete sanitation inspectional 


CALL ¢ 4 
CAL Otto 
ORKIN MAN 





and consultative services through 
Orkin Exterminating Company 


and 


The Orkin Institute of Industrial Sanitation 


Home Office: 713 W. Peachtree N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 








With machine-stripped cotton dou- 
bling in volume every year, con- 
veyor boxes stand to get more 
abrasive wear from foreign matter 
than ever. For efficiency and econ- 
omy, standardize on BOARDMAN 


conveyor boxes—extra rugged for , 


long life . . . extra true for easy 


fitting. 
Better Performance 


with BOARDMAN 


Through the years, in both gin 
and oil mill installations, BOARD- 
MAN’s heavy-duty SUPERBLAST 
fans have proven more dependable 
and more adaptable to different 
jobs. Carefully balanced blast-wheel 


and oversize SKF bearings cut 


vibration damage. Maintenance is 
kept low with replaceable blades 
and sectional housing scroll. 


Turn Your Installation and Capacity Problems to Our Engineers 


1 BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 


1403 S$. W. TITH $F. 








. » Less Maintenance 


Cotton-Gineered Products 








OKLAHOMA 


PH. MElrose 8-5435 
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@ Rocky Mount Holds 
Cotton Field Day 

























marks were made by North Carolina Progress, 






lentine. tiveness of 





The cotton research program was dis 
ussed by R. W. Cummings, director o 











Commissioner of Agriculture L. Y. Bal opportunities for 


presided at the session. Opening rr cators, are expected to 
current problems and 
improving effec- 
control 


cotton in 


sect 


programs will be discussed. 


Insect Control Meet 


A COTTON field day was held Sept. 22 Set for December 
at the Upper Coastal Plain Experiment The Seventh Annual Cotton 
Station, Rocky Mount, N.C, sect Control Conference will 


One feature of the day’s activities wa held this year at the Peabody Ho 
the demonstration of six types of cot- tel, Memphis, Dec. 16-17-18, the 
ton harvesters in the field. H. B. James, National Cotton Council has an- 
agricultural economist, and J. C. Fer nounced. 
guson, agricultural engineer, conducted Public and private entomolo- 
the demonstration, gists working on cotton insect con- 

Cotton harvested mechanically and trol over the Belt will attend the 
vinned prior to the field day was on conference, which is sponsored by 
display. All phases of cotton mechaniza the Council. 
tion were covered in the day’s program, A number of farm organization 
and experimental work in progress at and cotton industry leaders, along 
the station was shown. W. L. Nelson, with representatives of more than 
tation agronomist, conducted the tield 200 commercial chemical com- 
tour, panies, application equipment man- 

Warren Bailey, station superintendent, ufacturers and commercial appli- 


attend. 


In- 











research at the station. R. R. Coker, 
president, and J. Arnette, agricultural 







Hartsville, S.C., spoke on cotton mech insect control; 






T. B. Upchurch, Raeford, chairman of tions and ferti 









formation in several fields of interest engineer, and I 
to cotton producers 









engineer, Coker’ Pedigreed Seed Co., ers included R, 


anization in the Southeast. mist, and C. D, 


T. Gast, 


Welch, soil tester, 


lization; 


%. P. Upehurch, 
Subjects and speak and weed control. 


H. 


planting 


entomologist, 
W. V. Chandler, agrono 
rota 
Garriss, 
the State Cotton Promotion Committee plant pathologist, soil fumigation. 


and vice-president of the Carolinas Gin P. A. Miller, agronomist, breeding and 


ners’ Association, discussed cotton pro variety tests; W. E. Cooper, plant path- 
duction problems. ; ologist, seed treatment and _ boll rot 
Station personnel presented latest in- studies; and H. D. Bowen, agricultural 





Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned in the U.S. 
prior to Sept. 1, by states, crops of 1953, 1952 
and 1951 


Running bales 





State 
1953 1952 1951 
United States *1,165,776 *1,458,384 %2,013,655 
Alabama 85,503 100,915 176,542 
Arizona 16,40 11,111 3,561 
Arkansas 2,236 9,401 6,157 
California 4,708 5,911 460 
Florida 5,444 §,623 9,15 
Georgia 140,718 146,992 218,329 
Louisiana 29,517 111, 658 170,831 
Mississippi 67,241 é 147,745 
5. Carolina 9,801 ‘ 123,780 
lexas 714,728 795,383 1,158,095 


*includes 349,196 bales of the crop of 19535 
vinned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1952-53, compared with 
176,356 and 223,566 bales of the crops of 1952 and 
1951 

‘The statistics in this report include 169 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1953, none for 1952 and 
none for 1951 

The statistics for 1953 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports 

Cotton consumed during the month of July, 
1968, amounted to 739,050 bales. Cotton on hand 
in consuming establishments on July 31, 1955, 
was 1,191,007 bales, and in public storages and at 
compresses 3,751,936 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
20,007,000. The total imports for the month of 
May, 1953, were 15,938 bales, and the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 260,905 
bales. 


@wW. J. HUFFMAN has re- 
placed R. A. MADDOX as director of 
feed and fertilizer control, Mississippi 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Maddox retired April 30 and 
Huffman took charge Sept. 1. 
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Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 
original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 
mailed on request. 


e 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt ay! for flat 


conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 


1953 


‘i Now you can n fasten V-belts 
by using 
















asteners 
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Davis and Cable Return to 


University of Arkansas 


Albert M. Davis and C. Curtis Cable, 
Jr., both of whom resigned from the 
University of Arkansas college of ag 
riculture staff in 1951 to continue grad- 
uate study, have returned to the Fay- 
etteville institution. William C. George 
has been named agricultural engineer. 

All three will hold the rank of assist- 
ant professor, Dean Lippert S. Ellis ha: 
announced. 

Davis will conduct research on the 
use of herbicides for weed control in 
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FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


°,WATSON COTTON _. 

° WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 

e WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «» Dollas County + TEXAS 
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cotton, corn and soybeans, and also will 
study the physiology of the cotton plant. 
He has nearly completed work for the 
Ph.D. degree at Kansas State College. 

Cable, who has completed all require- 
ments for a Ph.D. degree at the Univers 
ity of Minnesota, will devote his tink 
to research in the field of agricultura) 
economics. 

George will teach farm shop, rural 
electrification and other service courses. 
He holds the M.S. degree in agricultural 
cngineering from the University of Mis- 
sour, 


Carl Allen, Retired, Still 
Leads an Active Life 


Car! Allen, who spent 45 years in th 
cotton oil business before retiring from 
his position as manager of Swift & Co.’s 
Atlanta miil, is keeping active after re- 
tirement. 

At his home in College Park, Ga., 
Allen has devoted much time to his gat 
den, which includes a superb display of 
uzaleas. 

He is still active in the Boy Scouts, 
an organization which he has served 
for over 30 years. Other activities in 
clude membership in the Kiwanis Club, 
service as an elder of the College Park 
Presbyterian Church and civie work. 

The Allens also have traveled, visiting 
their son at Army camps in the South 
west and making trips through the Guif 
states on visits to their daughter. Three 
grandchildren are listed as their most 
interesting hobbies. 


Formula Feed Conference 
Slated in Arkansas 


The third annual Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference will be held at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Oct. 1-2-3. 

Speakers will include Dr. H. S. Wil 
gus, Peter Hand Foundation; Dr. O. B. 
Ross, Gooch Feed Co.; and Dr. W. W. 
Cravens, McMillen Feed Co. Members of 
the animal industry and veterinary 
science staff at the University will ap 
pear on the program to discuss research 
work in dairy, livestock and _ poultry 
feeding. Paul Millar, chief inspector, 
State Plant Board, will participate in 
the program. 

The feed manufacturers associations oi 
the Midwest and Arkansas are cooperat- 
ing with the University in sponsoring 
the conference, 

Among the topics to be discussed are 
Use of Cottonseed Meal in Swine and 
Poultry Feeds and Ruminants, Molasses 
and Urea. 

Information may be obtained from 
Dr. EK. L. Stephenson, Animal Industry 
and Veterinary Science Department, Un- 
iversity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Spray and Dust Compared 


There is little difference between 
spraying and dusting cotton for insect 
control, according to the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station, Stillwater. This con- 
clusion is based on four years of tests 
at several Oklahoma locations. Average 
yield in pounds of lint per acre with 
sprays was 447 pounds and with dusts 
402 pounds per acre, with average in- 
creases over the checks from 157 to 180 
pounds of lint per acre. These tests were 
with four spray formulations and five 
dust formulations. 
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Designed For Faster, More 
Economical Handling of Seed 
Cotton Between Fields and 
Gins 


¥ COSTS LESS 10 BUY 


¥ COSTS LESS TO 
MAINTAIN 


Designed both for economy and ef- 
fiency, the new Barrentine Cotton 
Transport is an outstanding im- 
provement over standard methods 
of handling seed cotton between 
fields and gins. The transport unit 
consists of a single carrier and as 
many removable cotton boxes as 
are needed, depending on the indi- 
vidual requirements of the user. To 
load, the trailer is backed under 
the box and it hydraulically lifts it 
to travel position. To unload, the 
carrier lowers the box to the 
ground and pulls out from under 
it. 

1l’S ECONOMICAL 
investment is approximately one- 
half that required for standard 
trailer units. Maintenance costs are 


Your initial 


reduced as much as 75%. 

IT’S FASTER The Barrentine 
Cotton Transport speeds up har- 
vesting and ginning by keeping 
the seed cotton moving during the 
picking season. 
IT’S VERSATILE 
for hauling grain or cattle. With 


Can be used 


detachable sides removed, the bot- 
tom of the box will hold 200 
bushels of grain. 


Dealerships Available 


Write For Illustrated Folders 
On This New Unit! 


BARRENTINE 


Manufacturing Company 


Greenwood, Mississippi 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


A 


JUTE BAGGING 


weight is guaranteed 


* during shipment 


light and air 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
/ strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . protects cotton both in storage and 


weother damage than that covered with closely woven 


LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weove admits sun- 
keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 


3 MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
% cloth 
4, 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


















1944 TEXAS ST. 


MOTOR R - mee 


Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


DAYTON’S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


BUILDING 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 











This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
Tag used by every independent and co-operatve gin in the United ” States. 


FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAGS — Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 
Texas Tag & Specialty Company 


“TAGS 


ALL COLORS 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


i() 
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— Presenting 


Franklin T. Mikell | 


Bunkie, La. : 





FRANKLIN T. MIKELL, Bunkie, La., a 
past president of the Louisiana Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and secretary - 
treasurer and manager of Union Oil Mill 
Co., Inc., was born Oct. 24, 1893. He was 
reared in Atlanta, where he attended 
grammar schools. He also attended 
Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, 
Ga., and completed three years at The 
Citadel, Charleston, S.C. 

For several years the Louisiana crush- 
er worked for insurance firms in New 
York, Atlanta and New Orleans, and it 
was in 1926 that he became affiliated 
with Union Oil Co., his first position be- 
ing that of assistant manager of the 
crude oil mill and supervisor of gins. In 
1927 he was named general manager. 

During World War I, the Louisiana 
crusher was a captain in the Infantry 
and was wounded in Europe. In the sec- 
ond World War he served for six years 
in the Army, also. Mikell is a colonel in 
the U.S. Army Reserve and has been 
president of the Louisiana Reserve Of- 
ficers Association as well as of the Alex- 
andria chapter. 

He is a director of the Avoyelles 
Wholesale Grocery Co., the Foster Gin 
Co., the Evergreen Gin Co., and has been 
a director of the Record Publishing Co., 
Bunkie. Mikell has been secretary-treas- 
urer of the Farmers Truck and Produce 
Co., Cheneyville, La., and was one of the 
organizers and a director of the Bunkie 
Bank and Trust Co. 

He is a Mason and was for several 
years inspector general of the Grand 
Commandery Knights Templar of Louisi- 
ana. He is a past commander of Trinity 
Commandery Knights Templar, Alex- 
andria, past high priest of the Royal 
Arch Masons chapter, local lodge master 
and secretary. 

The Bunkie man is a member of the 
Coastal Club and the Avoyelles Country 
Club, having been director and president 
of the latter. 

He married Nanie Hass, Alexandria. 
and has two children, Franklin H., now 
connected with Gaylord Container Corp., 
Bogalusa, La., and Nancy, now Mrs. 
Charles W. Tebow, Bunkie. 
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@ Modern Practices Pay 
Champion Producer 


THE 1952 champion cotton grower of 
Mississippi, Harris Swayze of Yazoo 
County, believes that it is paying him 
to apply on his whole farm the prac- 
tices he tested for four years on his 
five-acre contest plots. 

Swayze last year made the highest 
yield ever made in the five-acre contest 
—over 3% bales per acre. Incidentally, 
he was near the top for the four years 
that the contest has been sponsored by 
cottonseed crushers and others. 

This year Swayze has gone “all out 
with fertilizer, irrigation, poisoning and 
other practices on 30 acres which include 
his five-acre demonstration. Another 20 
acres have received the same treatment 
except for fertilizer rate. 

He expects to harvest 100 
cotton from these 50 acres 
tensive methods were used. 

Other cotton on his land, about 
acres grown by Swayze and his tenants, 
shows the results of better methods. 
Swayze fertilized this cotton with the 
equivalent of 100 pounds of pure nitro- 
gen and 80 pounds of phosphorus and 
potash per acre. “I haven't made under a 
bale per acre since 1947,” he said. 

“By mechanizing more, and planting 
cotton on the right land, I can stay in 
the cotton business with anybody,” he 
declared, when asked how Southern 
growers should be able to compete with 
those in other parts of the country. 

This year Swayze expects to poison 
17 or 18 times. He irrigated by a sprink- 
ler system. Subsoiling is another prac- 
tice Swayze finds profitable. 

Raising beef cattle 1s a major enter- 
prise on the 4,000 acres operated by 
Swayze. All of the steepest land is be- 
ing taken out of row crops and used for 
pastures, 


bales of 


where in- 


wal 34 


Spinose Ear Tick Formula 
Contains Cottonseed Oil 


Crude cottonseed oil, kerosene and 
lindane are used in a cheap, effective 
and fairly easy-to-apply formula for 
controlling the spinose ear tick. The 
USDA’s Bureau of Animal Industry 
has developed the solution. 

One part of kerosene is added to two 
parts of crude cottonseed oil. This mix- 
ture should be allowed to stand for at 
least 24 hours while the kerosene thins 
the oil and causes finely ground cotton- 
seed hulls to settle. 

The liquid should then be carefully 
drained off, and to each 4% pints, four 
ounces of a 20 percent lindane emulsifi- 
able concentrate should be added. 

The ingredients mix readily, and the 
solution can be applied with a smai! 
garden sprayer. 

tanch tests show that it destroys all 
the ear ticks which come in contact with 
it and that reinfestation in the treated 
ears will not occur for at least 30 days. 


Shifts in Administration 
Announced by Swift 


Two shifts in administrative person- 
nel have been made at the Chicago of- 
fice of Swift & Co. following the death 
of Nathan B. Swift, vice-president, last 
month. 

P. M. Jarvis, executive vice-president 
and director, has been placed in charge 
of industrial relations, public relations, 
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agricultural research and the employees 
benefit association. 

P. E. Petty will succeed Swift with 
responsibility for casings, hog buying, 
provisions, provision marketing, export 
and foreign branches of the business. 

Swift was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident while driving to his summer home 
on Lake Michigan. He was the great 
grandson of the founder of the company. 
Survivors include his widow, a daughter, 
a son, his mother and two sisters. Swift 
was 41 years old. 


Grade and Staple Better 
In Ginnings to Sept. 1 
USDA reports that upland cotton gin- 


ned to Sept. 1 averaged higher in grade 
and longer in staple than in the corre- 


proportion 
hye cause of 


sponding period of 1952. The 
of cotton reduced in grade 
rough preparation was small, and only 
two percent of the 1,166,000 bales gin- 
ned to the end of August was untend 
erable in quality. 

The grade index cf 1953 cotton was 
98.9 (Middling White equals 100) com- 
pared with 98.7 for the same period of 
1952. 

Only 1.3 percent of the ginnings was 
reduced in grade because of rough prep- 
aration. This is the same percentage as 
a year earlier and compares with 1.5 
percent two years ago. 

The ginnings averaged 32.5 thirty 
seconds inches in length, compared with 
32.4 thirty-seconds a year ago. Texas 
ginnings made up 61. percent of the 
total prior to Sept. 1, against 55 percent 
from Texas a year ago. 


DONT 
MISS 


our Annual Cotton Mechanization 


Issue, to be released November 7, 


1953! As in previous years, it will 


contain the entire proceedings of the 
Mechanization Conference, to be held 
at Gadsden, Alabama, October 28-30. 
Reserve your advertising space today 
...and remember, it’s the November 
7 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. 


P.0. Box 444 


* September 26, 


Dallas, Texas 








@ State Fair To Show 
Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL Little Rock, Ark. Texas Water Use 
. Blytheville, Ark. HOW TEXAS farm and ranch families 
LABORATORIES ro Il ‘ meet their water problems will be fea- 
TO SERVE era I tured in the “Agriculturama” at the 
SE 4 Des Moines, lowa 1953 State Fair of Texas, Oct. 10-25. 
YOU Chicago, IH. According to Jack Sloan, visual aids 
Clarksdale, Miss. specialist for the Texas Extension Ser- 
vice, exhibits from the 12 Extension dis- 
ay 4 ry 4 a) . tricts have been planned by committees 
WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES saat iron actual aoaie oF toe 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. state and include everything > 
. re . . . P ration to water systems for the home. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, - sAdition. there'll Sa ee oh ae, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations hibit and one from Prairie View A. & M. 

College. 

The Extension exhibits will feature 
the variety and quantity of farm and 
ranch products from the principal crops 

1 grown over the state. They will be 20 
We Have It, If It’s For A by 14 feet in size with a three-dimen- 
sional effect, explaining in a few words 
COTTON i the major use of water in every part 
of the state from the Panhandle to the 
Gulf Coast, from the Piney Woods to 

the Big Bend’s irrigation area. 


or 
The Panhandle exhibit will show large, 
MEL. fully mechanized farms where the agri- 
cultural production per man is as high 
as anywhere in the world. 


ig , ss 
Packing and Crimps oPyrene and CO. Fire The South Plains, which produces 10 
eWaste and wiping rags Extinguishers percent of U.S. cotton, will be the sub- 
. ject of another exhibit. Here water 
eHand and electric hoists Conveyor and Conveying conservation-minded farmers operate 
equipment 20,000 wells and irrigate more than two 

eBurnham Steam P - 's—heari million acres of land. ; 
— o Shafts pulley arings The Rolling Plains display will fea- 
Phelps Cotton Fans and o SKF Ball bearings poh one = glen —— be 
. san ree ‘oO 25 e Ss ‘rease 
Unloaders eTnemec Coatings from 30 to 50 percent in beef production 
. 2 yer acre over land with no mesquite 

Prompt, friendly service on all orders or Ons isin , 

The North Texas exhibit will show a 
diversified agricultural area, leading in 


WELL MACH | N ERY sale of dairy products and production of 


: hogs. 
& su PPLY ci) | Northeast Texas’ display will feature 
° nc. water conservation as practiced by use 
1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH of terraces, deep-rooted legumes, crop 
rotation and contour farming. 

The Big Bend area, noted for its pro- 
duction of fine wool, quality beef and 
long staple cotton, will exhibit people 
who profit from the conservation prac- 
tices done on 230,000 acres under irri- 


gation. The persons in the exhibit will 

Mi O D F R N ey T F f L S T QO R A G F show typical clothing and recreation. 
Conservation of water in lakes of the 
Edwards Plateau provides electricity for 
All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible farm, ranch and home, leading to effic- 
ny : R ient farm operation and comfortable liv- 
ing. The exhibit will show how a farm 


B U j L D i N G S home uses electrical equipment. 


The “Heart of Texas” will be featured 
pa in an exhibit to show a harvest scene 
where poultry and livestock are impor- 
or tant. 
seamen — The Piney Woods display will show a 
* COTTONSEED farm pond. Real fish will swim in the 
pond to demonstrate fishing as a source 
. , . . of meat as well as recreation for farm 
°* SOY BEANS families. 

The South Texas exhibit will show 
epmnr me how plentiful supply of annual rainfall 
PEAN UTS is conserved by long - rooted legumes. 
Bees will hum and move around in the 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected exhibit demonstrating that a hive of 
bees to an acre of legumes increases 

Confer with us on your storage problems seed yields three times. — 
The Gulf Coast, which receives a 
plentiful supply of water each year, will 


feature dairying in its display. 
The Rio Grande Plains, where the 
Valley and the Winter Garden areas use 
> . a irrigation, will be portrayed by the riv- 
Muskogee, Oklahome er flowing through fields of citrus fruits 
and vegetables. 
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By funneling all skill and effort 


into one specialized line of machinery, we can 


make more of it, make it better... and sell it to 


you for less money. 





JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


Ma mupaclunerd of fine machinery fer fal, a century 


























90 SAW GIN 


Preferred by 
Ginners, Farmers 


and Operators 


Because of 


their sturdy construction and performance, 
their ability to make superior sample, and 


ease of operation and adjustment. 


Bulletin on Request 


~ 


HARDUWICKE-ETTER company 
anufacturers erman, texas 























Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 


cotton. 


EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER — White for Bulletin Vo. 34-08 


THE MURRAY COMPARNY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS e ATLANTA « MEMPHIS 8 FRESNO 






































